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I, 

THE antiquity of this clan has given rise to considerable specula- 
tion among antiquarians and the family Seanachies, but, as in 
the case of previous clan histories, it is not our intention to go 
into these pre-historic mists at anylength here. Scarcelyany notice 
of the Mathesons is to be found in the public records, and in the 
following account of the family we shall have to draw largely 
upon two family MSS., copies of which we are fortunate to possess. 

After some preliminary observations, the author of the 
“Tomaire” MS. refers to the early origin of the family in the 
following terms:—* Whether the Mathesons emigrated from Den- 
mark to Scotland before they went to Ireland, and from thence 
to Scotland, we know not, but certain it is that they are an old 
race in Ireland. In Ossian’s Poems mention is made of a Calmar 
MacMahon, an Irish chieftain who assisted Fingal in one of his 
wars in Ireland. It is well known that Ossian, the aged Scottish 
bard, flourished between the third and fourth centuries of the 
Christian era, so that the time when his father Fingal fought his 
battles, in the vigour of youth, must have been a number of years 
previous to that period. The name MacMathan, Mahon, or 
Mahony, is still prevalent in Ireland. There is a tribe of this 
clan in Altona and its vicinity, a town of Lower Saxony, who 
have written records of their descent for 500 years back or 
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upwards. On the borders of England, and in the south of Scot- 
land, they are called Mahons (with the omission of the Irish Mac) 
and Maddisons. In the peninsula of Kintyre, which is contiguous 
to Ireland, the ancient inhabitants were MacKiachans, MacKays, 
MacMaths. Such a diversity in the name for a long period isa 
very strong proof of the antiquity of the original tribe which 
emigrated from the continent. A diversity is also observed in 
the spelling of the Englified name, for it is written Matheson, 
Mathison, Mathieson, and Mathewson, and some write Mathews, 
omitting the termination ov. When Kenneth, the third King of 
Scotland (a/ias Kenneth MacAlpin), was at war with the Picts in 
the ninth century, one of the House of Monaghan, a MacMathan, 
came to his assistance. After the termination of the war, which 
almost totally extirpated the race of the Picts, the King of Scot- 
land rewarded his followers and allies with gifts of lands. In this 
distribution Lochalsh was bestowed on MacMathon.* His suc- 
cessors cannot be traced till the twelfth century. At that time 
flourished one of his descendants, viz., Kenneth Matheson of 


Lochalsh, whose daughter was married to Colin Fitzgerald, son 
of the Earl of Desmond.” 


* We have express authority for the death of Bishop Duncan, the Abbot of Iona, 
in 1099, and that he was a son of Mcenach or Maitheanach, equivalent to MacMahon ; 
while local tradition intimates that Kenneth II., McAilpean, after the conquest of the 
Picts in the beginning of the 9th century, during a survey of his dominions, invested 
the MacMathon of his day in the territory of Lochailsh, which has ever since continued 
his Aite-Suidhe, or the provincial seat of the name, and where, thus removed from the 
vicinity of the Royal residence, he and his successors would have been involved in 
petty feuds with his restless neighbours, the account of which, with their genealogic 
succession, is lost in barbarous obscurity. There is a legend preserved among the clan 
that after the fall of Macbeth, in 1506, during a circuit of Malcolm Ceann Mor, while 
he held his court at Inverlochy, an individual presented himself; and on being ques- 
tioned by the monarch as to his name and suit, replied that he was the chieftain of a 
race respectable ‘in days of yore,” but, now left unprotected, he was wasted and 
oppressed by the Danes and Pirates from the adjacent isles. If there be any truth in 
this tradition, it probably alluded to the death of Macbeth, who as Righ of the 
Torpachy of Northern Ard-Ghaidheal, was really his natural protector. The sequel is 
that Malcolm took him under his own guardianship, and MacMahon, in reference to the 
terms of his reply, which he conceived militated in his favour with the king, assumed 
for his Brosnachadh cath, or war cry, de guerre, the adverb, **O Chian,” or Of Yore. 
—Bennetsfield MS. The Maynes of Powis, in Clackmannanshire, the Mayns of 
Auchterhouse, in Forfarshire, of Lochwood in Clydesdale, of Pile in Stirlingshire, as 
also the Mains, are said to be descended from Magnus, the reputed ancestor of the 
Mathesons, as well as those mentioned in the text. 
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The writer then gives the now exploded tradition, relat- 
ing how this mythical Colin Fitzgerald fought with the Scot- 
tish King at the battle of Largs in 1263, and as a reward for his 
services obtained the lands of Kintail and the castle of Islandonain. 
According to this account, Matheson gave Colin a portion of 
Lochalsh as his daughter’s portion, “on condition that he would 
call his first son Kenneth. This promise he violated, and named 
his first son Colin; but called his second son Kenneth. The 
Mathesons were highly offended at this violation of the marriage 
contract, and from that instant meditated to revenge the supposed 
affront. When young Colin grew up, he went to visit his friends 
in Lochalsh, who, instead of giving an agreeable entertainment, 
conveyed him to a private valley in the Braes of Balmacarra, and 
there put him to death. The hollow where this horrid deed was 
perpetrated still retains the name of ‘Glaic Chailean, or Colin’s 
Valley The murderers fled to the north, and took refuge 
either in Caithness or Sutherland, where a respectable tribe of 
the clan is still to be found.” 

The author of the Bennetsfield MS., after a long and learned 
dissertation on the origin of the tribe, and the meaning of the 
name Matheson, brings us down to “MacMathon of Lochailsh, 
Kenneth Gruamach, whois said to have married a sisterof Farquhar 
O’Beothlain, or Mac an t-Sagairt, in the reign of Alexander II., 
which commenced in 1214, and by whom he appears to have 
been established in the constabulary of the fortress of Eilean 
Donan. By his lady he appears to have had a daughter, Muire 
or Mary, as handed down by the probable tradition of Gaelic 
songs ; while to this day is pointed out the adjusted stone called 
‘Clach na Baintighearna, or the Lady’s Stone, whence Muire Mac- 
Mathon was in the habit of mounting her palfrey. As it stands 
at a place called Ard-darach, it would seem to indicate the site 
of Kenneth’s residence in Lochailsh.” The writer then describes 
the alleged murder of young Colin Fitzgerald in slightly different 
terms to our first quoted authority, and with more circumstantial 
detail. The offence given to the Mathesons by naming the 
eldest son of Fitzgerald Colin “could only be expiated by the 
blood of the unconscious object of [their] savage jealousy. The 
nurse selected for the child was unfortunately of his mother’s 
tribe, among which she had a kindred suitor, by whom she was 
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induced by treachery or connivance to abduct young Cailean to 
a retired spot called ‘Glaic Chailein, or the place of Colin’s 
seizure ; indicating that he was seized for the purpose of being 
done away with, and the horrid deed is said to have been per- 
petrated in the neighbourhood of that spot still retaining the name 
of ‘Tor an t-Sladraidh, or the bush [? mound] of the murdering 
place, or where he was put to death.” He then describes how 
the perpetrators of the crime fled to Sutherlandshire, and became 
the progenitors of the Mathesons of Shiness, of whom in their 
proper place. 

For the next two hundred years we know nothing whatever 
of the Mathesons, but in 1427 the “ Mak Makan,” who appeared 
before the king at Inverness, and described by Fordun as a 
leader of 1000 men, is claimed as the then chief of the Mathe- 
sons. The author of the Bennetsfield MS. attempts to prove 
that the “ Alexander McRuari de Garmoran,” named by Fordun 
as a leader of 2000 men, is the same as the chief called “Mak 
Makan.” On this point he writes :—*“ We have every authority 
that tradition can give us for the identity of Alastair Mac- 
Ruari with the personage he (Fordun) calls Mak Makan, or 
MacMathon, as it was formerly written ; and certain it is that 
there is no passage in clan history more familiar than this is—in 
the district where the MacMathons predominate—that their chief 
in the beginning of the fifteenth century and during the broils of 
Donald of the Isles was Alastair MacRuari. ... . The MSS. 
tradition in our possession narrates that Alastair was married to 
a daughter of the Laird of MacIntosh, and the chronicles of the 
Earls of Ross expressly state that at that time MacMaken, or 
Mathon of Lochailsh, a leader of a thousand men, was chief of the 
clan.” Gregory correctly states that the Alastair MacRuari, “leader 
of ¢wo thousand men,” was Alexander MacGorrie, son of Godfrey 
of Garmoran, who is said by Hugh Macdonald, the Sleat historian, 
to have had a son “Allaster.” Gregory, however, refers to “ Mak 
Maken,” that is, he says, “MacMahon or Mathewson of Lochalsh,” 
as a leader of a thousand men. This agrees with the chronicles 
of the Earls of Ross quoted, as above, in the Bennetsfield MS., 
and there is little doubt that they were two different persons, 
though it is likely enough Matheson’s patronymic may at the 
same time have been “ Alastair MacRuari;”’ and to have been 
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leader of even one thousand men in the beginning of the fifteenth 
century is quite sufficient to show that he must have been a 
powerful Highland chief, at a time when his neighbour, Mackenzie 
of Kintail, had not a single namesake of his own in the whole 
district. Matheson or MacMakan was taken prisoner to Edin- 
burgh on that occasion, and beheaded shortly after on the 
Castle Hill. 

During his rule a dispute arose between him and the House 
of Sutherland out of the following peculiar circumstance. Mathe- 
son had a celebrated deer-hound named “Broddam Glas.” Suther- 
land asked for a loan of the hound, which Matheson at once 
granted him, but the dog could never be got to stop anywhere. 
It always found its way back to Lochalsh from any part of the 
Highlands. The dog soon returned from Sutherland, and his 
Lordship again sent for him, but Matheson replied that “while the 
Earl had been quite welcome to the use of the dog for a time, he 
was not disposed to have him altogether alienated from himself to 
any man.” The result was an invasion by the Earl and his fol- 
lowers of the Matheson country, and a desperate conflict ensued, 
in which the invaders were defeated and their leader killed. 

The author of the “Iomaire” MS. gives the following in- 
teresting details. Lord Sutherland was so irritated at Matheson’s 
reply, “that he raised an army to invade Matheson’s property. 
Thereupon he took the Hill road westward, till he came to Lub- 
a-Ghoill. As soon as Matheson heard of his arrival he collected 
all his men to oppose him. There is a particular spot, at Acha- 
na-hinich of Lochalsh, called ‘ Dail Acha-da-thearna‘dh’ (that is, 
the field between the two descents), where the Mathesons were 
wont to assemble when going out to battle, thinking it lucky to 
set off from that place on any expedition. From this station 
Matheson marched up through Glen Uddalan, till he came in 
sight of the Sutherlands, who were encamped on a hill in the 
Braes of ‘ Poll-an-Tairbh,’ which hill bears the name of ‘Cnoc- 
nan-Cattach’ to this day. Matheson kept himself concealed from 
the enemy till he got behind a hill opposite to them, which, from 
him, still retains the name of ‘Cnoc Mhic Ruari.’ Both parties 
came to an engagement on a plain between the two hills. They 
fought valiantly till perceiving a party sent to Matheson by his 
father-in-law, Mackintosh, as a reinforcement, advancing on an 
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adjacent height, the Sutherlands betook themselves to flight. 
Many were killed in the retreat, and among the rest Lord Suther- 
land himself, who was buried near a river’s side in Ault-nam-Bran 
of Glen-Luinge ; and that spot still bears the name of ‘ Lub-a- 
Mhorair, or the Earl’s Curve. Their flight was so precipitate 
that, to avoid being taken, they threw their baggage in a little 
lake, which still goes by the name of ‘ Lochan-na-h-Ullaidh? 
that is, the Lake of the Treasure. For this cause he was ac- 
cused before the king, as a man of the worst character, 
apprehended, brought to Edinburgh and beheaded there. He 
left two sons— 

1. John, his heir. 2. Name unknown.* 

But their mother having married, according to the Iomaire 
MS., a son of Macleod of Lewis, and according to the Bennets- 
field MS., Angus Macleod of Assynt, the boys fled ; the elder to 
his grandfather, Mackintosh of Mackintosh, the other to Caithness. 
Captain Matheson of Bennetsfield goes into details, and states 
that “Angus Macleod of Assynt, tempted by the property com- 
mitted to her trust, married the widow, as appears by the writs 
of the family of Geanies. Norman, second son of Torquil Macleod, 
4th Baron of Lewis, obtained from his father the Barony of 
Assynt, and died in the reign of James I., and left a son, Angus, 
who succeeded him and married Margaret Matheson, heiress of 
Lochalsh. The Baronage (Douglas’s), we perceive, involves this 
lady in two mistakes. In the first, Margaret, third daughter of 
Malcolm, 1oth Laird of MacIntosh, grandson of Rory Mor 
Macleod of Lewis, was married to the Chief of Clan Tearlaich or 
Maclennan, whereas she was the widow of Alastair MacRuari. 
The second [mistake] was that she was heiress of Lochalsh, while 
she was in fact only tutrix for her son, the young Chief of Mac- 
Mathon and Laird of Lochalsh ; and it is notorious that Angus 

* This young gentleman, who had fled to Caithness for shelter from his step-father, 
‘*got Lord Caithness’ daughter with child. When she found herself in this condition, 
she escaped and went round to the West Coast, wishing to get to Lochalsh. After her 
arrival there she was delivered of a son at the roadside, between Erbusaig and Balma- 
carra. This son was called Iain Gallach (7.¢., John of Caithness), and the place where 
he was born still retains the name of ‘ Leachd Iain Ghallaich,’ a cairn being erected 
on the spot to commemorate the fact. From him descended a numerous offspring, who 
were distinguished from the rest of the Mathesons by the term ‘ Clann Iain Ghallaich.’ 


Of these are Alexander Matheson in Arineachdaig, and Duncan his brother ; Roderick 
Matheson in Port-a-Chuillean ; and others in Skye.” —J/omaire MS, 
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of Assynt failed to establish a footing there ; and the mode of 
his expulsion is duly related. It is also inserted [in the Baronage] 
that a nameless daughter of MacIntosh was married to a Macluod 
in the reign of James I., but the account we have received recon- 
ciles all discrepancies.” The property of Lochalsh was no doubt 
usurped by Macleod during the minority of the heir, and we shall 
now proceed to show how he was finally driven out of the district 
by the rightful heir, and to describe the means which he adopted 
to attain his object and secure the ancient patrimony of his house 
for himself and for his successors. In doing this we shall draw 
freely upon the best portions of the two MSS. already quoted. 
The immediate consequence of the marriage of Angus 
Macleod of Assynt to Matheson’s widow was the flight of the heir 
of Matheson to his grandfather, Mackintosh, and of the younger 
son to Caithness. For a time the family patrimony continued 
usurped until John, arriving at manhood, solicited the aid of 
Mackintosh in the recovery of the possessions of his ancestors. 
This was at once promised by his grandfather, and John immedi- 
ately communicated his intentions to his trusty friends in Loch- 
alsh, all of whom entered cordially into his plan of operations. 
Macleod, who all along feared that the heir might return and 
be loyally received by the natives, placed spies throughout the 
district to inform him of any danger that might occur. It was 
then the custom for a certain class of beggars—outcasts from their 
respective tribes—to seek shelter among other clans, which was 
usually,according to the prevailing custom of the times,accorded to 
them. They were known among the natives as “ Buthanaich,” 
literally, livers in tents, and they were usually ready to perform 
any task, however degraded, which was allotted to them by those 
who sheltered them.* One of these, says the author of the 
Bennetsfield MS., was on this occasion insinuated by Macleod 
into every family. “ Aware of this, it was concerted that on their 
retiring to rest, these noxious parasites should be severally de- 
spatched” on the night Matheson should introduce his body of 
resolute volunteers from Mackintosh. On his arrival with these, 
he formed his little band in a hollow between Reraig and Kirkton 
of Lochalsh, at a place called to this day “Glac nam Fear,” and 


* According to the ‘* Iomaire” MS., these were ‘‘some of his own (Macleod’s) 


countrymen, whc:2 he thought well affected towards him,” 
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he then proceeded alone, disguised as a hawker of wool, and 
carrying a wallet of fog or heath, to “Torr-an-t-Slachdaire,” where 
Macleod and his wife resided. He sent a message to the lady, 
asking if she would purchase any of his fancy wools, when she 
requested him to come in and submit samples of what he had 
along with him. While exhibiting his varieties, he managed to 
introduce a reference to her eldest son, and artfully contrived to 
ascertain whether she wished to see him some day reinstated in 
his ancestral possessions. Discovering that she entertained 
friendly feelings for him, he at once made himself and his designs 
known to her, and he was warmly received. During the night all 
the Buthanaich were slain in accordance withthe pre-arranged plan, 
except one named MacEachern, who managed for some time to 
escape capture, but was finally overtaken and slain as he arrived 
within a short distance of Macleod’s house, whither he was pro- 
ceeding to inform him of what had occurred; and the place 
where he was slain is still called “Featha Mhic Eachern,” or 
MacEachern’s Fen. Meantime young Matheson had surrounded 
the mansion-house and set it on fire, “he himself attending to 
the safe escape of his mother, which she effected ; but not before 
she had secured that of her husband, concealed under her night- 
gown, and who, after she had passed those placed to intercept 
him, reached ‘ Doirre Damh, in Duirinish, where he engaged a 
poor boatman to convey him to Lewis, under promise to give him 
a free grant of land. On his arrival, however, the Laird of Mac- 
leod, indignant at what had happened, ordered a gallows to be 
erected by the oars of the boat, and, hanging up the Lochalsh- 
man, observed sarcastically, that at the foot of the gallows he 
might enjoy free land for ever in terms of Angus’ promise.” 
Soon after Macleod attempted a descent on Lochalsh, landed at 
Ardhill, and came to an engagement at Kirkton, where he was 
again beaten at (a place still called) “ Blar-nan-Saighdearan,” 
and his retreat having been intercepted,* a number of the routed 


* A party of Matheson’s men stood between them and the shore to prevent their 
embarkation. These were headed by a Matheson of the name of Iain Ciar Mac 
Mhurchaidh Mhic Thomais, who made great havoc among the enemy with his arrows. 
Part of his descendants are dispersed between the parishes of Urray and Redcastle, of 
whom I shall mention particularly Alexander Mackenzie, late agent for the British 
Linen Company, Inverness, and Francis Mackenzie, merchant, Kyleakin. Both their 
grandfathers changed their original names, viz., Thomas Bain in Redcastle, and Mur- 
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force threw themselves into the church, trusting to it, as a 
sanctuary usually observed in those days. The sacrilege was, 
however, disregarded in this instance by one Duncan Matheson, 
who set fire to the building, and hence, ever after, retained the 
sobriquet of “Donnachadh-an-Teampuill ;” and whose trespass, 
notwithstanding, did not incur the penalty through many gene- 
rations of descendants, as two of them became highly respected 
clergymen of the Established Church, and another a celebrated 
local Bard.* Meantime Macleod himself, with a remnant of his 
broken followers, escaped, but was not so fortunate in a subse- 
quent expedition, for, soon after, having landed at Fernaig, he was 
encountered by Matheson at Sail Fearna, again overpowered, 
and killed. 

On the death of Sir Dugald Mackenzie John Matheson 
married his widow, and succeeded him as Constable of Islandon- 
ain Castle, in the defence of which he was killed by the Mac- 
donalds under their chief, Donald Gorm in 1539, as fully set 
forth in the “ History of the Mackenzies.” By his wife he had 
one son named after the priest, Sir Dugald Mackenzie, by whom 
he was succeeded in about one-third of Lochalsh. He was known 
among the Highlanders as 

DUGALD Roy MATHESON. The other two-thirds of the 
ancient patrimony of the family had been acquired by Mackenzie 
of Kintail and Macdonald of Glengarry in a manner already 
well-known to the reader. 

The rent was in those days collected in kind, and a dispute 
arose between Glengarry and Dugald Matheson, who raised the 
Lochalsh rents in common, about their division afterwards among 
themselves. The particulars of this quarrel are given in the two 
MSS. already named. The following version from the Bennets- 


doch Bain, his brother, in Brahan. There is a gravestone in the Churchyard of 
Lochalsh having the effigy of a dead corpse [sic] cut upon it, which the said Iain Ciar 
quarried and carried down on his back from the Braes of Kirkton.—Jomaire M.S. 


* Mr Matheson, minister of Kilmuir, and his nearest relatives are descended of 
that Duncan, so was Murdoch Matheson, the bard. A tribe of Mathesons were once 
the principal inhabitants of Strathbran, where they had a separate burying-place for 
themselves, to which no other person laid’claim, and where none of any other name is 
interred to this day. It is called Cnoc-nan-Cleireach (7.e., the Hillock or Tumulus of 
the Clergy). From this name it may be inferred that it was a place of worship. Around 
the Tumulus is still visible the foundation of a circular ring of stones. —Jenzaire MS, 
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field MS. is the most complete :—“ Dugald Roy still retained the 
patrimony of his grandfather Alastair, and Glengarry and he 
were in the habit of pasturing and taking their rents jointly, as 
these consisted merely of the produce of the country, and subject 
to a subsequent division by their several oversmen. On one occa- 
sion, unfortunately, there happened to be an odd ‘cabag’ or sepa- 
rate piece of butter, which Macdonald’s man arrogantly insisted 
should become the property of his master, and Matheson’s as 
pertinaciously refusing, divided the subject of contention with his 
dirk or hanger ; an action which, however just, on representation 
gave mortal offence to his irrascible co-proprietor, who swore 
that Mac Mathon would not possess a similar opportunity by 
that time next year ; and it appears he took an execrable mode 
of ensuring his own prediction. The first step was to break off 
with Matheson and pick a quarrel with him; and aware that he 
was so notoriously prejudiced against the flesh of goats, that it 
would be a studied insult to present it to him, Macdonald 
ordered a lamb to be fed on goat’s milk, and under a show of 
hospitality invited the other to dine with him at a castle he pos- 
sessed, and the ruins of which are still to be seen, in Loch Acha- 
na-hinich. So unsuspectingly was Matheson thrown off his 
guard by the familiar courtesy of his host that, instead of his 
usual retinue of twelve and his Gille Mor (for with such a guard 
men of his rank visited in those days), he was attended only by 
his Gille Mor, or champion. The first dish set on the table was of 
the lamb fed as above, which he no sooner tasted than, imagining 
it kid, he rejected it ; and being sarcastically asked by his enter- 
tainer, What objection he had to the dish? he angrily replied, 
‘You know I do not eat goat’s flesh.” Glengarry as warmly 
asserted that Matheson had never ate of more genuine mutton, 
and he as pertinaciously insisted upon its being goat. From the 
dispute, as had been contemplated and preconcerted, arose a 
quarrel ; Dugald Roy was immediately overpowered, bound, and 
conveyed prisoner to Invergarry, where he soon after died in 
confinement from the effect of this indignity.” He married a 
daughter of the Rev. John MacRa, third son of Christopher Mac- 
Ra, known as “Gillecriost MacDhonnachaidh,”* by whom he 
had issue—a son, who succeeded. 


* See History of the Macdonalds, and the ‘* Genealogy of the MacRas.” 


(To be Continued.) 
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TALES AND ADVENTURES OF A BOTANIST: 


[LLUSTRATIVE OF THE MANNERS AND SUPERSTITIONS OF THE 
HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 
0 
JESSIE MACLEOD. 

WHETHER or not the affections and fidelity of Jessie actu- 

ally began to waver, one circumstance, which, indeed, wore some- 

thing of a doubtful aspect, must be confessed—namely, that during 

the winter which she spent in the Scotch metropolis, she relaxed 

considerably her former punctuality in corresponding with her 

absent lover; and on her return to Glen-Uaine in the beginning 

of the summer, several of his tender epistles lay still unanswered 

beside her. But if her constancy had ever deserved to be called 

in question, it seemed to recover all its original strength from the 
view of the scenes familiar to her childhood and associated in 

her mind with all her early attachments. She immediately wrote 
to her anxious Frank in the most affectionate and endearing 
terms, making many apologies for her long silence, and earnestly 
entreating his forgiveness. She acknowledged that she had 
been very gay during the winter, perhaps more so than he would 
have approved of. But in her own exculpation she pleaded his 
parting charge to her, and expressed her hope that the injunctions 
she had laid on him had been no less faithfully observed. In his 
last letter, while he ardently professed that his own affection and 
wishes remained unaltered, Frank had generously relieved her 
from her engagement to him, if time or the addresses of nobler 
suitors should in any degree have weakened her attachment. 
Jessie felt and expressed a becoming sense of obligation for his 
noble generosity, but refused to take advantage of it. She 
voluntarily renewed her professions of fidelity, protested that, 
amidst her apparent levity, the idea of her beloved Frank had 
never been long absent from her mind, and assured him that her 
most anxious desire was to hail his safe and joyful return to 
Glen-Uaine, where many eyes besides hers were languishing to 
see him. She concluded by playfully expressing her apprehen- 
sions that if he did not return soon, the fine accomplishments 
which she had acquired in Edinburgh would be lost for want of 
some one to admire them. 
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This letter, which had been impatiently expected, failed not 
to strike Frank as betraying a superior ease and refinement, 
which evidently breathed of the polished society in which the 
fair writer had for some time moved. This, however, gave rise 
to no emotion save that of unmingled satisfaction, while Jessie’s 
evident anxiety to vindicate her conduct from any suspicion of 
indifference or inconstancy, and her earnest entreaties for pardon 
of her past negligence, had such an influence on the candid mind 
of her lover, that though he might feel somewhat disposed to 
judge of her with severity when he opened the letter, yet, before 
he arrived at the conclusion, he had bathed it with his rapturous 
tears, and uttered over it again and again the strongest expres. 
sions of a reconciled mind. 

The new tastes and habits which Jessie had formed in the 
elegant metropolis of Scotland could find but little scope for 
exercise or encouragement in her native glen, and had it not 
been for the correspondence which she maintained with the new 
female acquaintances whom she had left in Edinburgh, she might 
probably have found the summer months pass away with a tedi- 
ousness which she had never before experienced in Glen-Uaine, 
It would appear, however, that she soon became quite reconciled 
again to her former manner of life there, and that the employ- 
ment which she devised for herself, together with the society of 
her own family, and of the numerous visitors whom her matured 
charms were not the least means of attracting to Aulduiny, suffi- 
ciently secured her from the intrusions of exnuz. She wanted 
not other resources in the proficiency which she had now acquired 
in music and drawing. When the weather was favourable she 
generally devoted an hour or two in the morning or evening to 
the pleasing occupation of sketching various views of Aulduiny 
house, the picturesque little manse of Arnisdale, or other striking 
scenery—especially a fine cascade in the river a little distance 
from the house. There many of her happiest hours had been 
spent in the company of her dear Frank ; and this had been the 
scene of their last painful parting. 

In occupations like these the summer passed insensibly 
away; and when the heath began to assume the russet hue of 
autumn, the annual influx of tourists and sportsmen from the 
south communicated no small excitement to the monotony of 
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the Glen. On the eve of the 12th of August—a day always 
eventful in Highland life, and duly noted in the annals of the 
moors—a casual passenger brought word to Aulduiny that an 
English gentleman, called Captain Vaughan, had arrived on a 
sporting campaign at the neighbouring shooting quarters of Bal- 
an-uair, with a numerous establishment of dogs, guns, and other 
apparatus of destruction. Whatever were the emotions which 
this sudden intelligence awakened in Jessie’s bosom, it is certain 
that, had those present paid any attention to her behaviour, a 
slight agitation in her eye and manner could not have escaped 
their notice. By her words, however, she expressed no particular 
feeling of satisfaction beyond what was justly warranted by her 
former acquaintance with Captain Vaughan. 

Towards noon on the following day one of that gentleman’s 
servants brought a present of grouse, together with a compli- 
mentary card, from his master, in which the latter gave intima- 
tion of his arrival in the neighbourhood, and of his intention of 
doing himself the honour of an early call on his much respected 
friends at Aulduiny. The following day, being rainy, left him 
sufficient leisure to fulfil his promise. When, from the window, 
a well mounted cavalier, followed by a livery servant also well 
equipped, was seen galloping along the road from Bal-an-uair, if 
Jessie stole away to her glass and bestowed a few minutes on 
the adjustment of her plain morning attire, she probably did 
nothing which the most rigid of my fair readers will not easily 
excuse. The agitation which this slight incident had given her 
brought an unwonted glow into her complexion, which the Cap- 
tain could not fail to take as a flattering compliment to himself, 
and which he also, in no small degree, increased as he rapturously 
pressed her hand in his own, and poured forth a profusion of 
complimentary words on the fine effect which the country air had 
produced on her always fascinating looks. Vaughan, however, 
had too much tact to urge her confusion to a painful extent, and, 
therefore, pretending to feel somewhat abashed, resigned the lead 
in the conversation to the frank and hospitable landlord. Mr 
Macleod, a man of the most benevolent disposition, had been 
greatly flattered by the polite attention of his visitor, and, as he 
felt scarcely less impressed than his daughter with the charms of 
the Captain’s address, his prepossessions in his favour found utter- 
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ance in an unusual fluency of talk, which left Vaughan small 
leisure to speak to any one else. Nor was he permitted to re- 
mount his horse till his friendly host had engaged him to return 
on an early day, to take a morning’s sport with his own boys on 
the well preserved moors of Aulduiny, and afterwards to honour 
the family with his company to dinner. 

In the interval Jessie, whatever was passing in her bosom, 
appeared unusually pensive and fond of solitude. She was evi- 
dently engaged in deep converse with her own thoughts. But 
whatever was the subject of her reflections, or the result at which 
she arrived, she betrayed much less emotion on the next appear- 
ance of Captain Vaughan than her behaviour on the former 
occasion might have given cause to expect. That gentleman 
arrived to breakfast with all his retinue, and was received at the 
door with open arms and a true Highland welcome by the warm- 
hearted Aulduiny. The younger sportsmen, who had impatiently 
looked for his arrival, stood amazed at the magnificence of his 
fine, new, and richly inlaid mantons, and the beauty of his 
speckled and well-conditioned dogs; while they probably felt a 
somewhat awkward sense of the figure which they themselves 
would cut beside him with their antiquated and crazy fowling 
pieces and half-trained pointers. Jessie alone, in her usual morn- 
ing attire, received his salutation with a calm self-possession 
which seemed to argue a previous and successful effort to gain 
the entire command of her feelings. She conversed without 
reserve or embarrassment ; and though Vaughan made many pal- 
pable attempts to work on her sensibilities by the impassioned 
tone of his remarks and the insinuating, but highly respectful 
manner, by which they were enforced, they nevertheless seemed 
entirely to miss their aim. 

This was a deadly and memorable day on the moors of 
Aulduiny. The Captain turned out to be a “ first-rate shot,” and 
his young companions, if they were less practised and worse 
armed for the field, fell little short of him in steadiness of aim, 
while in fleetness of limb and ability to support fatigue, they had 
much the advantage. Observing the frail state of their old flint- 
locks which had seen no little service, Vaughan obligingly 
offered the eldest boy the use of one of his superb detonators— 
for he never took the field without a couple of them—and, when 
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he witnessed the signal execution which it committed in young 
Kenneth’s hands, and the pleasure which it seemed to afford him, 
he generously insisted on his retaining it for all, as a small mark 
of his esteem and friendship. It would have been impossible, 
perhaps, to make Kenneth a more agreeable present, and though 
he modestly declined to accept it, he was probably not very sorry 
to have his scruples overruled. 

Such an extraordinary instance of generosity was scarcely 
less flattering to the young sportsman’s family than gratifying to 
himself. Jessie, who was much attached to her brothers, but to 
none more than to Kenneth, felt it in all its force, and, in spite of 
her resolutions to the contrary—if she had actually made any— 
she could not altogether conceal her increased regard for the 
donor during the conversation of the evening. 

The Captain, assuming an air of uncommon modesty and 
deference, imperceptibly led his fair admirer into such topics of 
discourse as he knew would afford her the best opportunities for 
displaying to advantage her talents and acquirements ; and every 
sprightly or sentimental remark thus artfully drawn from her 
failed not to receive, from his looks, lips, and gestures, its well- 
timed meed of applause. Her performances on the lute, which, 
with much credit to his own voice and ear, he sometimes accom- 
panied, seemed to afford him inexpressible delight ; but with no 
part of his behaviour, perhaps, was Jessie more gratified than 
with the rapturous admiration of the contents of her drawing 
portfolio. The landscape views which she had taken during the 
season were highly creditable to her correct taste and nice exe- 
cution. Though she never flattered herself that they were 
master-pieces, yet she set no small regard on some of them, 
which had already gained much admiration from every person of 
the least pretension to taste, who had yet seen them, and she was 
thereby better prepared to credit the sincerity of the high-wrought 
compliments of so skilful a connoisseur as the accomplished 
Vaughan. 

In brief, this evening’s conversation did more perhaps to 
undermine her stability of heart than the flirtation of an entire 
winter in Edinburgh. When she, at length, found herself 
alone in her own apartment, a tumult of emotions, to which she 
had hitherto been a stranger, took possession of her bosom, and 
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banished sleep from her eyelids. If her eyes closed at all it was 
only to dream of Captain Vaughan, but her dreams always ter- 
minated in distressing incidents which awoke her with copious 
floods of tears. As soon as the morning beams darted through 
her casement, she left her restless couch, and having hastily 
dressed, walked forth alone to seek, amidst the calm scenery of 
the autumnal morning, that composure which she had sought for 
in vain upon her bed. She unconsciously directed her steps to 
her favourite haunt—the picturesque cascade which she had spent 
many pleasing hours in sketching. There was here a natural 
arbour, formed chiefly by the ponderous branches of a beautiful 
weeping birch, which had struck its roots into the clefts of the 
overhanging rock. There she seated herself in the flickering 
sunbeams that penetrated the waving foliage, and fixed her 
thoughtful eye on the rippling stream that glittered before her in 
the unobstructed rays of the morning. 

This sequestered spot had witnessed many happy meetings 
between her and one who was now many thousand miles from 
Glen-Uaine. It was here that their first declarations of mutual 
affection had been made, that their vows had been first exchanged 
and often renewed, and that their last solemn assurances of 
fidelity to one another had been uttered. Now, the recollection 
of all these circumstances, together with every other tender inci- 
dent regarding her dear Frank, crowded on her memory in no 
less liveliness and force than if they had occurred but yesterday. 
Here an hour’s meditation effected an important change in her 
troubled mind. She wiped away her tears, adjusted her neglected 
dress, and, with recovered composure, sat enjoying the stillness 
of the morning, and gathering amusement from the chirping 
wren that hopped around her, or from watching the motions of 
the water-ouzel that frolicked ceaselessly in the glancing stream. 

Just as she was about to return home, she heard a footstep 
slowly approaching her retreat. She drew aside the branches to 
observe the intruder, and beheld Captain Vaughan close beside 
her. He appeared no less disconcerted than herself by the dis- 
covery, attempted some apology for his unintended intrusion, 
and, believing that he read in Jessie’s eye more surprise than dis- 
pleasure, seated himself without further ceremony on the same 
birchen bench which she partially occupied. The conversation 
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for some minutes was embarrassing. The Captain opened with 
a few remarks on the fine morning and the charming scenery, 
adding by way of something fine, that nature had evidently 
intended so sweet a spot to be the haunt of such a lovely maid 
as he had there, to his happy surprise, unexpectedly found. By 
degrees he contrived to draw the said maid into discourse, and 
at length took the liberty, by way of enforcing his observations, 
to grasp her soft hand in his. Finding that she made but a slight 
effort to withdraw it, he pressed it gently to his lips, and heaved 
asigh. Jessie now felt alarmed, hastily drew back her-hand, and 
cast her eyes on the ground, while her lovely features glowed 
with much confusion. She then started up, and would have 
retired ; but the Captain again seized her hand, and with gentle 
violence led her back to the seat. 

“My dearest Jessie,” said he, with apparently deep emotion, 
“suffer me to embrace this opportunity of revealing to you a 
passion which defies all further attempts at concealment.” Here 
he paused as if disconcerted ; and Jessie turned aside her face 
and downcast eyes to hide the crimson blush which she found it 
impossible to restrain, though she still permitted her hand to be 
retained in the glowing grasp of the Captain. 

“You have too much penetration, my dearest Jessie, to have 
remained till now in ignorance of the strong possession which 
you hold of my captive heart.” While uttering these words he 
pressed her hand to his breast, that she might feel its hurried 
palpitation. “Since you left me,” he continued, “to bewail your 
departure from Edinburgh, your lovely image has never been 
absent from my soul, and it was nothing but the impatient desire 
of beholding you again, and of listening to your enchanting voice, 
that brought me to the Highlands.” Here Jessie again attempted 
to make good her retreat, but could not yet disengage herself. 

“Do not leave me, my dearest Miss Macleod,” still added 
he, while she gently struggled for liberty, “do not leave me till 
you have delivered me from the rack of uncertainty, by letting 
me know whether or not I possess an interest in your affections.” 

Jessie continued standing in silent embarrassment, and, had 
she desired to speak, her faltering voice would have refused to do 
its duty. It was not till the Captain had several times repeated 
his request that she at length contrived to say—“ Excuse me”— 
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and that in a tremulous tone which plainly betrayed the great 
effort which these two words had cost her. “I would be the last 
person in the world,” replied Vaughan, “to urge on Miss Macleod 
an unpleasant topic ; but if I yet refuse to let go this lovely hand 
without a more explicit declaration, I trust the ardour of my 
passion will be considered sufficient apology. Often, my charm- 
ing Jessie, have I flattered myself, perhaps presumptuously, that 
my company was not unacceptable to you; otherwise, be assured, 
I had never dared to offend your gentle ear with the recital of 
my feelings. If I have been mistaken, I now entreat your for- 
giveness. 

“ Alas! sir, I have nothing to forgive,” answered Jessie, with 
hesitating and half-suppressed voice, on finding herself thus urged, 
But, endeavouring to bring herself at once to a full explanation, 
she found means to add—“I must not, Captain Vaughan, keep 
you longer in suspense. Believe me, I esteem you as your worth 
deserves, and I could love—if—but O, for heaven’s sake, urge me 
no further. I dare not—must not love you.”—And so saying, 
she burst into tears, and sunk, in her embarrassment, into the 
Captain’s arms. With secret triumph he gazed upon the lovely 
creature who had thus, in spite of herself, surrendered to his 
mercy. But, seeing the propriety of pushing his advantage no 
further for the present, he encouraged her to dry up her tears, 
and assured her that, rather than cause her another distressing 
sob, he would shed the dearest drop of his blood for her. He 
now permitted her, when she had somewhat recovered her sere- 
nity of countenance, to return home, while, to save appearances, 
he himself returned by another path. 

Jessie, pleading a slight indisposition, appeared not at the 
breakfast table, though nobody but Captain Vaughan understood 
the true nature of the cause. That gentleman by-and-bye took 
his leave ; but not till he had come under a new engagement to 
return soon, and have another day’s sport at Aulduiny. It is 
superfluous to say whether or not he kept his appointment, and 
availed himself of the opportunity to prosecute his addresses to 
the daughter of his unsuspecting landlord. During the few 
weeks that he spent in the neighbourhood, he continued to have 
frequent interviews with her ; and how far he ultimately succeeded, 
and what was the exact nature of his intentions regarding her 
will duly appear, 
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Meantime, it became evident to all the family, but more 
especially to her affectionate mother, that Jessie’s manner and 
spirits had of late suffered a considerable change. She had be- 
come unusually fond of solitude, appeared often absent and pen- 
sive, neglected her wonted pursuits and amusements, and, if she 
ever sung or touched a musical instrument, she generally selected 
the most plaintive airs. The colour too had faded in her cheek, 
and often a tear might be seen stealing from her languid eye. 
Yet, whenever she was questioned regarding her health, she uni- 
formly denied that she laboured under any indisposition ; nor would 
she confess that anything else disturbed her mind, in evidence of 
which she would then affect heraccustomed cheerfulness and gaiety. 

Ere long Mrs Macleod’s sagacity suggested to her that this 
remarkable alteration on her daughter was somehow attributable 
to Captain Vaughan. She could not fail to remark the insinuat- 
ing attentions which she was in the practice of receiving from 
that gentleman. These must have been more or less gratifying 
to the mother as well as to the daughter; but whether or not the 
former had ever indulged in any ambitious speculations on the 
subject, she had hitherto confined them to her own maternal 
bosom. An alliance with a gentleman of such connections and 
expectations as report credibly attributed to Captain Vaughan 
—though indeed they had received no precise information on 
these points—could not fail to be acceptable to that family pride 
which is not confined to the breasts of Highland matrons alone, 
Yet Mrs Macleod, as she knew that a familiar correspondence 
was kept up between her daughter and Frank Macintyre, a young 
man for whom she had the greatest regard, though she was still 
a stranger to the full extent of their engagements, and as the 
Captain’s assiduous attentions could no longer be attributed to 
mere civility, while he had never dropped the slightest hint to 
either parent regarding his intentions—at length perceived that 
she owned it, as a duty to her inexperienced child, to put her on 
her guard against the suspicious arts of their visitor. Accord- 
ingly, she waited for an opportunity to have a private interview 
with Jessie, for the purpose of drawing forth a full confession of 
the real state of her affections, and of administering the suitable 
counsel, But before she could put her prudent design into exe- 


cution, an event occurred which totally altered the aspect of affairs. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE SCULPTURED STONES OF ROSS 
AND CROMARTY. 


By Captain COLIN MACKENZIE, F.S.A. Scot. 





0 


III. 


WE now come to Class B—Sculptured Crosses with Hieroglyphics, 
This class comprises a group of stones quite unique in Scotland 
for the beauty of their ornamentation. The form of these Ross 
and Cromarty crosses is Pictish. 

The form of the cross, as every one is aware, is very ancient, 
and is to be found in various combinations in Greek and Roman 
architectural designs. The crux ansata among the Egyptians 
was the emblem of life ;* while among the Scandinavians the 
three-legged, or St Anthony’s Cross, was the hammer of Thor. 
Crosses have all along varied in form, and those of the Picts and 
Scots afford no exception to the rule. Dr Ferguson has stated 
that Dr Stewart’s map of the distribution of the standing stones 
and cross-slabs bearing hieroglyphics forms an excellent guide to 
the extent of Pictish territory ; and it is to be observed that the 
crosses of Dalriada are quite distinct from those of Pictland. The 
Scot cut his standing cross out of the stones, while the Pict cut 
his upon the stone. This is the great distinction to be re- 
membered, 

Dr Stewart, judging from the close resemblance between 
the illuminations in Irish MSS., and the sculptures on the Pictish 
crosses, thinks that they have been executed “probably in the 
seventh and eighth centuries,” whilst he relegates the most of the 
West Coast crosses to the fifteenth or early part of the sixteenth 
centuries. The Pictish cross, therefore, simply cut on an upright 
slab, was the first transition stage from the rude standing stone; 
and the Irish, or, as it is sometimes called, the “ Iona” cross, was 





* The Zuclyclopedia Britannica, wnder the article ‘ Hieroglyphics,” has the 


following :—“‘ The crux ansata, sometimes called the key of the Nile, is usually 
employed as a symbol of divinity ; but its correct meaning is fe, as Lacroze rightly 
conjectured. .... According to Socrates and Rufinus, the Egyptian priests declared 


to their Christian conquerors under Theodosius, who were going to destroy the Sera- 


peion at Alexandria, that the cross, so often sculptured on their temples, was an emblem 
of the life to come,” 
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a further elaboration of the idea. Indeed, the exact form of the 
“Tona” cross was frequently cut upon Pictish stones, as is evidenced 
by the crosses at Aberlemno, Farr, Cossins, Forres, Crieff, St 
Madoes, &c, The “Iona” cross is cut out of the single block of 
stone, and a circular band of stone connects the arms and top of 
the cross with the shaft ; the portion between the interior of the 
band and the junction of the arms being cut out. There are 
only two examples of this cross in Scotland—viz., the Kildalton 
cross, Islay, and the cross of St Martin, Iona; for though the 
cross at Canna when perfect had perforations at the junction of 
the arms, the quarter circles of the connecting band turned their 
convex sides inwards instead of outwards. The crosses of the 
“Tona” form found in Ireland, Dr Petrie conceives to be of the 
early part of the tenth century. The Scoto-Irish crosses on the 
West Coast resemble the former in shape, only there are no per- 
forations between the arms. They may be described as a shaft 
surmounted by a solid circle, from which the head and arms of 
the cross slightly project, and the whole is cut from one block of 
stone. Fine examples may be seen at Kilmorie, Kilchoman, 
Campbeltown, Oransay, Maclean’s cross at Iona, &c.* 

The shape of the crosses sculptured on the Pictish pillar 
slabs greatly varies, as besides the Irish cross, the Greek, Latin, 
Floriated, Cross Patés, and various other forms are found. Dr 

* There are one or two cases where stone crosses occur in Pictish territory, which 
are, however, not of strict Pictish form. The cross at Dupplin Castle and that at 
Camustown, near Panmure, for instance, are cut owt of the solid stone. They are of 
the simple cross form, having no resemblance to the Iona or Scoto-Irish cross, but are 
apparently allied, especially that at Dupplin, more to the Northumbrian or Anglo-Saxon 
form. The cross at Fowlis Wester, near Crieff, would be a true Pictish slab, but that 
the two arms of the cross slightly project beyond the stone. The “‘ Bore Stone” of 
Gask is an Iona cross cut «fon a slab, but the portions between the inside of the con- 
necting circle and the junction of the arms are cut out. The Fordoun stone has a 
Greek cross cut «fon it, with round perforated holes at the junction of the head, arms, 
and shaft. There are three curious “‘girth” or sanctuary crosses at Dull, in Perthshire, 
which are said to have marked the limits of the sanctuary of the monastery. Two 
have been cut out of the solid block, and in the third the cross-bar seems to have been 
let into the shaft of the cross. These are the chief examples figured by Dr Stewart in 
the Sculptured Stones of Scotland. The following quotation from Al. Keith’s View of the 
Diocese of Aberdeen (MS. 1732) will explain the purpose of the Girth crosses :—‘* The 
Cathedral [St Machar’s, Aberdeen] had the privilege of a sanctuary, or girth, and had 
a girth-cross on the Bishop’s dovecote-green, which was a sure refuge for manslayers 


or such as had committed slaughter by pure accident and misfortune, without any 
malice or design,” 
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Stewart remarks :—*“ Some hasty conclusions have been at times 
drawn from the mere shape of the cross, as if the Greek cross 
could be held to mark an earlier time and a different school from 
that which used the Roman form of the cross. It has,however, been 
shown by M. Didron that both types were originally common to 
both churches, and it is plain that both forms were in use at the 
same time by the sculptors of the Scotch stones, just as we find 
Greek and Latin characters were used in the same inscription on 
early monuments and coins.” The Greek cross sometimes appears 
in its true form, ze. with all the arms of the same length, as on 
the Rosemarkie cross. Sometimes it is prolonged into the Latin 
cross by an extension of the shaft, of a different ornamention, as 
at Nigg; or by a plain extension denoted by a cross-bar, as at 
Edderton. On other stones the extension is narrower than the 
upper part, as at Ulbster. The Shandwick stone bears the Latin 
cross ornamented with raised bosses. 

Now though on many stones the cross has hieroglyphics 
arranged round it in such a manner as clearly to show that all 
formed part of one original design, there are also many cases in 
which we cannot reasonably doubt that the hieroglyphics were 
pre-existent on the standing stone and that the cross was an 
afterthought. And though the hieroglyphics may have no con- 
nection at all with the Pagan worship of our forefathers, it is a 
well known fact that they held the standing stones in high venc- 
ration. All over Western Europe this veneration seems to have 
existed until long after the introduction of Christianity, insomuch 
that not only in the British Isles, but also in France and Spain 
the thunders of the Church were fulminated at the idolaters who 
reverenced the monolith. That the early Celtic missionaries 
discountenanced such stone-worship we know, and it was only 
when they found this to be so deeply rooted in the habits and 
ideas of the people as to be very difficult of eradication, that they 
bethought themselves of the expedient of turning the standing 
stones to account as crosses, and thus making them serve to push 
their propaganda. St Patrick used to do this, and thus we read 
in the Tripartite Life of the Saint that “Patrick formed a cross in 
the stone over Cillmore Uachtair Muaidhe to the west ; but Lia- 
na-manach* is its name at this day.” Professor Daniel Wilson 


* Lia-na-monachd, ‘the Monk’s stone” ; A/ongchd from the Latin Monachus, 
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says :—“ We read in Evin’s Life of St Patrick of his dedicating to 
Christ three pillar-stones which had been reared on the plain of 
Magh Selga;’* and Colonel Forbes Leslie also mentions this 
practice of the Saint. St Columba, St Kentigern, St Regulus, and 
St Cuthbert, were all cross-raisers. 

But all the crosses must not be taken to be sepulchral, as 
there are numerous records of the raising of crosses upon certain 
spots to commemorate events, especially those connected with 
any of the popular saints.¢ Indeed, “wayside crosses” must 


* Of this event Dr Stewart writes:—‘‘St Odran was charioteer to St Patrick, and 
on a certain occasion, knowing that the life of his master was threatened because he 
had overthrown the great pillar-stone worshipped by the Irish in the plain of Magh 
Sleacht, he received the dart intended for St Patrick, &c.” The tradition of St Odran 
therefore seems to imply that St Patrick first threw down the stone and raised the 
crosses after. I am not aware of Evin’s authority. In another place Dr Stewart says: 
‘“We are told of Magh Sleacht, which is translated Campus Stragis, that ‘ibi fuit 
precipuum Idolorum Hiberniz, nempe Crom Cruach et duodecim Idola Saxea circum- 
stantia, &c.’ This idol was dverthrown by St Patrick.” We learn, therefore, that 
Crom Cruach (the crooked heap), which was the god of all Ireland till the coming of 
St Patrick, was surrounded by twelve other stones, perhaps in the form of a circle. Of 
the stones raised by St Patrick, the Tripartite Life of the Saint says, ‘‘in uno Jeszs, in 
altero Sofer, in tertio Sa/vator nomen impressum legitur.” These were their names. 


+ Dr Stewart says :—‘‘ The erection of crosses where the dead body of a saint or 
celebrated person had rested has been noticed in the case of Aldhelm. A place where 
the bearers of St Devinic’s (a) body rested was called (no doubt from the cross raised 
to commemorate the circumstance) ‘Crostan.’?” Edward I. raised nine crosses, one 
at each of the spots where his wife Eleanor’s body rested on its way to Westminster 
Abbey. The last two of the Eleanor crosses were at Eastcheape and the village of 
Charing, now Charing Cross. In Pagan times it was customary to raise a cairn in 
such places. Shaw, in his History of Moray (1775), speaking of the Druids, says :— 
‘‘ Their carns were very different from the carns or heaps of stones on high ground, 
gathered out of their corn fields, and cast loose in a heap ; and different likewise from 
the small carns near to common roads, where men have been buried, or coffins laid 
down at burials, that the bearers might rest. These are called Leacadh na Marbh, 
i.e., ‘Stones erected in memory of the dead.’” That this ancient custom is not yet 
obsolete will be seen from the following, which occurs in a letter from Dr Arthur 
Mitchell to Dr Stewart :—‘‘In all the parishes on the west side of the counties of In- 
verness and Ross, and also in many of those on the west side of Argyle and Suther- 
land, it is customary to erect a cairn at a spot where a funeral procession halts on its 
way to the churchyard. These cairns are generally small; but sometimes, if the de- 
ceased has been a man of mark in the district, a large cairn is erected, say five feet 

a St Devinic was an arch-deacon, the co-temporary, and some say the successor, of St 
Machar, Bishop of Aberdeen. Colour is lent to this by the fact that the feast of St Devinic 
immediately follewed that of St Machar. Adam King’s Calendar (1588) has : —“ Novembre 12.— 
8. Machare bischope and confessore vnder King Solu thins in Scotland. November 13.—S. 
Deuinike, bischop and confessor in Scotland, vnder King Soluathius, 887.” The churches of 
Nether Banchory and Methlick were dedicated toS Devinic. 
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have been as common in Scotland as they are still in many parts 
of the continent. Not only were crosses cut on stones but on 
trees as well, and these served as landmarks.* 

I have alluded in another paper to the Bible record of the 
raising of what may be called tribal stones and their use as land 
marks, as in the case of the “Stone of Bohan, the son of Reu- 
ben ;” and also of personal memorial stones, such as the pillar set 
up by Absolom. In the middle ages crosses or stones were 
raised above the spot where a person had been slain,+ just as 


high and five feet broad at the base. . . . . The erection of these cairns is not 
in these parts of Scotland an occasional or rare, but an every-day occurrence. I sub- 
join a sketch of one, which is quite récent, and which was built to the memory of a 
man about whom I myself knew a good deal.” 


* Dr Stewart mentions a charter of Robert Bruce (1317), in which the march 
line of the property is said to extend ‘‘ad crucem et magnum lapidem in via regia,” 
another, dated 1283, in which ‘standing stones” and ‘trees marked with crosses of 
old” are given as landmarks ; and a third in which the boundary is “ad quercus qui 
habent cruces.” In a note to his Sculptured Stones, he states :—The marking of trees 
and stones with crosses appears in very early records of the Frankish kings. Among 
other instances quoted by Ducange is a precept by Childebert I., A.p. 528, in which 
a boundary is defined ‘‘ usque in vallem ubi Cruces in arbore et lapides subtus infigere 
jussimus . . . . ubi Cruces in arbores quasdam .. . . et lapides subterfigere 
jussimus.” In a charter of the lands of Burgie to the monks of Kinloss by King 
Alexander IT. in 1221, one of the boundary-lines is said to run from a great oak which 
Malcolm Earl of Fife at first caused to be marked with a cross. Again he mentions 
that in the Registry of Arbroath, it is stated that when the Abbot and Sir Thomas de 
Rettre (in 1253) were settling their boundaries, they cut a cross on a stone as a land- 
mark. 

+ Dr Stewart says :—*‘ Leland tells us that a cross was set up near a bridge at Wake- 
field ‘to mark the place where the Duke of Yorke or his sun the Erle of Rutheland 
was slayne.’ To show the spot at Pontefract whereon Thomas Earl of Lancaster had 
been beheaded, A.D. 1322, a wooden cross was set up; later, one of stone took its 
place. A stone cross was erected on the spot where King Alexander III. met his fate 
near Kinghorn.” In describing the coronation of this King, Fordun incidentally 
mentions another use to which the cross was put. He states that the Barons of Scot- 
land met at Scone ‘‘and led Alexander, soon to be their King, up to the cross which 
stands in the graveyard, at the east end of the church. There they set him on the 
royal throne, &c.” This forcibly brings to mind the ancient Jewish custom. Abime- 
lech was made King “‘ by the pillar which was in Shechem ;” Jehoash was anointed 


‘King by Jehoida, and ‘‘ the King stood by a pillar as the manner was ;” and Jephthah 


was elected ruler of Israel at Mizpeh, where Jacob and Laban had raised a memorial 
stone. Ina like manner the Irish kings received homage by the stone which stood on 
the hill of Tara. The Macdonalds swore allegiance to their chief by the black stones 
of Iona, and on an islet in Loch-Finlagan, in Jura, Martin, at the end of the 17th 
century, saw a stone with a deep impression on it, to receive the feet of Macdonald, 
when he was proclaimed Lord of the Isles, Some crosses have been raised, if not on 
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wooden crosses are still placed where a murder has been com- 
mitted in Spain and Italy. In Celtic times a cairn and monolith 
marked a grave, just as a headstone and earthen mound do now. 
It is thus that Campbell’s Glenara exclaims— 


Here let us place the grey stone of her cairn. 


The Book of Leinster (1160) alludes to the practice, in stating 
what followed the death of Donn, who died, or was drowned, as 
he was sailing at the south of Irrus :— 


There was raised a cairn with the stone of his race, 
Over the broad sea, 

An ancient stormy dwelling ; and Tech Duinn* 

It is called. 

This was his great testament 

To his numerous children, 

To me, to my house, come ye all 

After your deaths. t 


Ossian sings in Berrathon :—“ We passed away like flames 
that had shone for a season; our departure was in renown. 
Though the plains of our battles are dark and silent, our fame is 
in the four grey stones.” } 


battlefields, at least in commemoration of battles. Speaking of the Forres cross, Pro- 
fessor Wilson says it ‘‘ bears unmistakeable evidence of the commemoration of some 
great victory, long prior to the era of Danish invasion.” Hardyknute, a ballad in the 
ancient style, but probably written about the year 1700, alludes to this custom. 
Here on a lee, where stands a cross 
Set up for monument, 
Thousands fu’ fierce that summer’s day 
Fill’d keen war’s black intent. 

* “ Tech,” I take to be equivalent to Lech or Clach, and ‘Tech Duinn” would 

therefore be simply—Donn’s stone. 
+ Co tuarcbad corn la lia a cheneoil 

As lir lethach, 

Sen treb tontech conid tech Duinn 

De don garar. 

Ba h-esin a h-edacht Adbul 

Dia chlaind chetaich, 

Cucum dom tic tissaid uili 

Iar bar n-ecaib. 
MS. Trinity College, Dublin (H. 2, 88). See Skene’s Chronicles o the Picts and 
Scots, p- 49. 

+ The Rev. Dr Hugh Blair, in his Critical Dissertation on the Poems of Ossian, says: 
—‘‘The great object pursued by heroic spirits was ‘ to receive their fame,’ that is, to be- 
come worthy of being celebrated in the songs of bards; and ‘to have their name on 
the four grey stones,’ 1 «ie, uniamented by a bard, was deemed so great a misfortune 
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It will be clearly seen from this and the foregoing that 
Donn wished his memorial stone to mark the burying-place 
of his descendants. In Christian times the custom of raising a 
family cross in a burying-ground was very common in the High- 
lands and Isles. Thus the shaft of a cross in Iona bears the 
following inscription :—“ Hec est crux Lacclanni Meic Fingone 
et ejus Filii Johannis Abbatis de Hy. Facta Anno Domini 


as even to disturb their ghosts in another state.” It was only to the renowned warrior 
that the memorial stone was justly due. Thus, the dying Fillan adjures his elder 
brother Ossian :—‘‘ Ossian, lay me in that hollow rock. Raise no stone above me, lest 
one should ask about my fame. I am fallen in the first of my fields; fallen without 
renown. Let thy voice alone send joy to my flying soul. Why should the bard know 
where dwells the early-fa!len Fillan.” Hector Boece in his Croniklis of Scotland says 
that King Reutha, who lived some two hundred years before Christ, ‘* was the first 
King amang the Scottis that fand ingine to put nobill men for thair vailyeant dedis in 
memory, and maid riche sepulturis for the bodyis of thaim that war slane be Britonis in 
defence of this realme. He commandit als monie hie stanis to be set about the 
sepulture of every nobil man as was slane be him of Britonis. In memory heirof, 
sindry of thaim remanis yit in the hielandis, that the pepill may knaw sic men war 
vailyeant in thair dayis ; throw quhilk it come in use that the sepulturis of nobill men 
was haldin in gret reverence amang the pepill. On thir sepulturis was ingravin 
imageris of dragonis, wolfis, and other beistis; for no inventioun of letteris was in thay 
dayis to put the deidis of nobil men in memore.” And again, in his treatise The 
New Maneris and the Auld of Scottis, he says of the Celts that—* Thay usit the ritis 
and maneris of Egyptianis (a), fra quhome thay tuk thair first beginning. In all thair 
secret besines thay usit not to writ with common letteris usit amang othir pepil, but 
erar with sifars and figuris of beistis maid in maner of letteris, sic as thair epithafis, and 
superscriptoun abone thair sepulturis shauis.”—See Stewart’s Scz/p/ured Stones, vol. 
i, p. 3, vol. ii., p. 44. 

a Boece here alludes to the medieval tradition of the Egyptian origin of the Scots, who set 
forth on their travels und r the guidance of Gathelos of Greece and his wife Scota (daughter of 
Pharoah of Egypt who expe'led the Israelites), from whom the Scots are said to derive their 
name. Referring to what Boece call “sifars,” I am impelled again to refer to a lecture in which 
I described the famous Newton Stone, in the parish of Culsalmond. in the Garioch. I therein 
mentioned no less than seven different attempts to dicipher its inscription, Two gentlemen, 
Professor Mill of Cambridge, and Dr Davies, the explorer of ancient Carthage, both believed 
it to be Phrenician. but materially differed each with the other in the rendering. Of the remain- 
ing would-be solvents, one pronounced the leg nd to be Latin, another Greek, another Ce'ti*, 
another Egypto-Arabian, and finally, one Hebrew, written in Arian characters. Though J cannot 
myself even attempt a solution of the inscription. there are certain points to be observed which 
cannot fail to strike the careful observer. Thus we find among the figures of the Newton 
inscription the Greek letters gamma, epsilon, iota, lambda, omicron, tau, upsilon, &c. Ancient 
Egyptian symbolical figures are usually classed in a general way as—1st, Enchorial (demotic) or 
popular; 2d, Hieroglyphic or sacred. We find figures on the Newton stone akin to the former, 
as well as to the Greek. Thus the Greek “iota” in Egypt signifies one; a figure nearly 
resembling the “ gamma” (the third letter of the Greek alphabet) represents thirty; and the 
“ gamma” itself (which is equivalent to the ox-headed asp) is the pronoun him. Many other 
figures on the Newtcn stone exactly resemble Egyptian characters, such as the hatchet-shaped 
symbol wh'ch represents God. I must not omit to mention that the cross-shaped figure, with 
rectangular terminations to the arms, pointing deasoil or sunways, is a Gnostic talisman. 
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m°.cCCCo.1XXXixo.”* The Campbelton cross has the legend— 
“Hec est crux Domini Yvari M. Heachyrnai quondam Rectoris 
de Kyl Recan et Domini Andree nati ejus Rectoris de Kil Coman 
qui hance crucem fieri faciebat.”+ Dr Stewart states Doctor 
Reeves to have fixed the date of this inscription about 1500. The 
Inveraray cross is inscribed—* Hec est crux nobilium virorum 
videlicet Dondcani Meicgyll Ichomghan Patricii filii ejus et 
Maelmore filii Patricii qui hance crucem fieri faciebat.”t Dr 
Stewart thinks this cross is of the same age as that at Camp- 
belton. At Kilkerran are crosses to Colin M,Eachern and 
Katharine his wife, and to Christian M,T. and his wife. The 
cross of Alexander Macmillan stands at Kilmorrie; the Macleans 
had a cross at Iona, and examples might be multiplied. 


* This is the cross of Lachlan Mackinnon and his son John, Abbot of Iona. 
Raised A.D. 1489. 

+ This is the cross of Sir Iver McEachern, formerly rector of Kilrecan, and of Sir 
Andrew his son, rector of Kilchoman, who caused this cross to be made. 


+ This is the cross of the noble men, namely, Duncan Macgill Mhic Choman, of 
Patrick his son, and of Maelmore, son of Patrick, who caused this cross to be made, 


(To be Continued.) 


ORAN DO DHUIN-UASAL GAIDHEALACH. 
——— 0—_——- 
Lascuir uir a chuil reidh, 
Gur e d’ fhaicinn an de, 
A chuir m’ intinn gu gleus, 
Chuir mi bhualadh na’n teud, 
Fhleasguich uasail na ’m beus, 
*S beag an t-iognadh thu fein, 
A bhi d’ righ thair gech treun buadhail. 


’S math thig feile mu d’ ghlun, 
Sporran ban o’s a chionn, 

As an diolta na cruin, 

Fhir a reiticheas cuis, 

Fhir is aoidheala gnuis, 

’S math thig gorm bhoinead uir 

Air do dhonna-chamag dhlu dhualaich. 


Gur tu Gaidheal na ’m buadh, 
Sheasadh annrach air cuan, 
*Nuair a b’ air-tc an stuagh, 
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Muir a barcadh mu’n cuairt, 

Cas a dhireadh na’n cruach, 

’S eutrom shiubhlas gach bruach, 
Anns an ard-chreachan fhuar, 


Chluinnte caismeachd do luaidh buadhar. 


Gaidheal rioghail mo ghaoil, 

Leis ’m bu mhiann bhi ’s an fhraoch, 
Is a chuilbheir ri thaobh, 

Anns an uir-mhadainn chaoin, 

Nuair bhiodh driuchd air an fhraoch, 
Is e’g iarruidh na gaoith 

Air fear cabrach na’n caol luath-chas, 


Nuair bhiodh pioban air ghleus, 
Fiodhal ’dusgadh na’n teud, 

Air an urlar ghlan reidh, 

Gum bu luthor do cheum, 

Fhir is binn thogas seisd, 

Fhir is uaisle na d’ bheus, 

’S ioma aon thug dhuit speis, 

’S tu gun samhla measg cheud uasal. 


Gur tu ’n Gaidheal glan deas, 
Nuair bhios t-airm air do chrios, 
Fhir is ardanaich beachd, 

Gur tu ’n ceannard air feachd, 
Nuair a tharlas tu ’n gleachd, 
Bidh a bhuaidh-chaithream leat, 
Fhir nach duallach bhi meat, 

’S tu fo fheile n’ am pleat cuaiche. 


Fhir ga’n nadur bhi suairc, 

Se bhi baigheal do dhual, 

’S tu air tarladh o’n t-sluagh, 
Leis nach b’abhaisd a ghruaim, 
Fuil na’n Granndach o’n tuath, 
Ann a d’ phorabh le buaidh, 
Is fuil Righrean a chuain, 


’G eiridh ard ann a d’ ghruaidh shnuadhair. 


’*S ann a Lochlunn a nall, 
Thainig por nach robh fann, 

A bha ’m misneach neo-ghann, 
An am srol chuir ri crann ; 
Mur an tuil-bheum na deann, 


Tighinn roimh gharbhlach na’n gleann, 


Bhiodh Cloinn Neacail na’n lann, 


Nuair a thigeadh orr’ am cruaidh chais, 


MAIRI NIC EALAIR. 
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CHARACTER OF OSSIAN’S POEMS. 
aw Seen 


THESE celebrated compositions have raised various questions, 
some of which are still unsettled. The first is, Were the poems 
professedly translated and published by James Macpherson in 
two volumes, in 1762 and 1763, forgeries of his own composition ? 
This Dr Samuel Johnson immediately answered in the affirmative, 


, and also denied the poems any merit whatever, declaring that 


“many men, women, and children,” could compose such works. 
Several men of note have echoed Johnson’s opinions, down to 
Lord Macaulay, who, in his History of England, has gone out of 
his way to attack the genuineness of these poems, Yet it is easy 
to ascertain that Macpherson was in reality merely what he 
originally professed to be, a translator. In fact we have the 
whole story of his labours in this matter given minutely by 
persons of unimpeachable veracity, from their own knowledge. 

The testimonies of these persons have been answered only 
by sneers and sarcasms. Johnson attempted to destroy their 
credibility by the bold assertion that the witnesses were Scotch, 
and “a Scotchman must be a sturdy moralist who does not love 
Scotland better than truth.” Laing, himself a Lowland Scotch- 
man, would limit this alleged proclivity to lie for the honour of 
their country to Highlanders. He tried to prove that the poems 
could not be ancient, and then declared that “all the oaths in 
the Highlands” would not prove them so, when in fact not a 
single oath to that effect was ever made; the few depositions 
actually taken being confined to what the deponents heard 
and saw. 

When we refer to the evidences, it becomes a matter of 
surprise that there should now be any doubt on the subject. 
Although we have not the explicit testimony of the individuals 
who gave Macpherson every one of the poems in his collection, 
yet we have such evidence regarding most of them, including the 
three longest. He got copies of Cath-loda, Comala, and Carric- 
thura from Captain John Macdonald of Breakish,* Isle of Skye. 
He got a copy of Fingal, complete, in manuscript, from Mac- 


* Sinclair’s Ossian” (London, 1807), vol, i., p. ecv, 
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donald of Clanranald,* and he procured the contents of Temora 
from various persons in the Highlands.t The Rev. John Far- 
quharson, a grand-uncle of Farquharson of Inverey, made a collec- 
tionof Gaelic poetry priorto 1745,which contained many of Ossian’s 
poems. He afterwards took the manuscript with him to Douay in 
France, in the seminary of which he had been appointed Prefect 
of Studies. “I have an hundred times seen him,” says Mr James 
Macgillivray of Edinburgh, “turning over his folio when he read 
the translation and comparing it with the Erse; and I can 
positively say that I saw him in this manner go through the 
whole poems of Fingal and Temora. Although I cannot speak 
so positively of his comparing the other poems in the transla- 
tion with his manuscript, I am convinced he had them, as he 
spoke in general of having all the translated poems; and I never 
heard him mention that any poem in the translation was want- 
ing in his collection.” } 

Such evidence effectually disposes of the assertions that the 
Gaelic is only a translation from the English of James Mac- 
pherson, and that the poems are, in substance, his composition, 
possibly based on ballads and scraps of Gaelic poetry. Indeed 
it is an undoubted fact that, outside of these poems, James Mac- 
pherson never wrote a line of Gaelic in his life, either in verse or 
prose, and that all his own poetical compositions are as dead as 
his translation of Homer. I may add that, to a person who 
possesses a fair knowledge of Gaelic, and compares the original 
poems with Macpherson’s translation, such statements must 
appear absurd ; for he will not only meet incessantly with errors 
arising from haste, ignorance, or a desire to improve, but he will 
readily perceive that the original author was a man of mental 
calibre very superior to his translator’s. 

Macpherson stated and believed that he had collected all the 
genuine works of Ossian which were then extant in the Highlands; 
and although he was mistaken in this, yet I believe that the Gaelic 
which he collected contains all the real works of Ossian now in 
existence, except possibly a few fragments of no great value. Con- 


* Highland Society’s ‘‘Report on Ossian’s Poems” (Edinburgh, 1805), pp. 30-34, 
and Appendix, pp. 94-97, 277-279. 
+ John Clark’s ‘‘ Answer to Shaw’s Inquiry, &c.” (Edinburgh, 1781), pp. 17-18 
$ Sinclair’s Ossian, vol. i., p, xlix. 
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sequently by the works of Ossian, I understand his collection 
exclusively. There is abundant evidence that these poems were 
universally attributed to Ossian, the son of Fingal, and deemed 
very ancient—how ancient was not said.* 

One of the manuscripts which Macpherson got from Clan- 
ranald, and which contained the poem of Fingal in the ancient 
character, was dated 1410; and there are various allusions to 
these poems found scattered among the works of Scottish authors, 
from the days of Barbour downward. When we study the poems 
themselves, three inferences are forced upon us. 

1st. They are all the compositions of one person. The 
structure, style, and sentiments are the same throughout. It is 
all in rhymed octosyllabic verse, in a nervous melliflous style, far 
excelling the common run of Gaelic poetry in these respects; and 
the sentiments are everywhere lofty and martial. 

2d. The author must have been a man of tender as well as 
lofty genius, for, notwithstanding the elevation of his style, his 
works abound with pathetic passages, expressed in suitable terms, 

3d. The poems bear every indication of great antiquity. We 
find throughout not the slightest allusion to anything pertaining 
to the Christian religion, or to the more recent history of Scot- 
land. The story is always simple, with an entire absence of any- 
thing like plot or art, although these are found in some of the 
compositions attributed to Ossian. The structure of the language 
is widely different from any other Gaelic composition. Not only 
does it contain obsolete words, but terms are used in antiquated 
significations, and the etymology as well as the syntax is occa- 
sionally different from that of modern times. Hence arises con- 
siderable obscurity, which has occasionally misled reciters, who 
have marred the sense by substituting for the original terms 
others which they understood. The allusions to manners, arts, 
and the state of the country, all indicate great antiquity. 

We may safely infer that the poems are Ossian’s, because 
they have been universally attributed to him, and we have never 
heard a word of any other countryman capable of composing 
them. There is no other Gaelic poet of the epic class whose 
compositions possess any merit. We have abundance of Gaelic 


* See the Appendix to the Highland Society’s ‘‘ Report,” already referred to, 
Pp 9, 31, and 38, 
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poetry excellent of its kind, but Ossian’s works contain the only 
epics in the language worth reading ; all other attempts of Gaelic 
bards in this line being complete failures, including some imita- 
tors of Ossian. The great contests of the Caledonians with the 
Romans and the Northmen for independence produced all the 
elements of the epic character, while long and close observation 
of surrounding scenes and incidents furnished all the requisite 
details. The petty wars and intestine feuds of subsequent ages 
were calculated to produce merely bitter invectives, and not epic 
poems. Hence we have many of the former, and none of the 
latter, after the heroic age. 

Admitting that these poems are genuine, ancient composi- 
tions, a very important question still remains: Are they real 
historical compositions, or are they mere romances, like Ariosto’s 
“Orlando Furioso?” The latter opinion was held by Dr Hugh 
Blair, as clearly appears from his preface to the edition of 
Ossian’s works which appeared at Edinburgh in 1792. Mac- 
pherson, on the other hand, took them to be all historical com- 
positions, though with poetical embellishments. 

Internal evidence supports the historical theory. A lady 
who greatly admired the poems once observed to me that she 
did not like the poet’s killing off so many of his heroes. I 
answered that I believed they were killed, not by the poet, but 
by the sword. A poet recording actual occurrences would of course 
have to relate the death of heroes killed in battle, while a mere 
romancer generally saves our feelings by letting them escape, at 
least with their lives. There are also many other incidents 
related in these poems which are heart-rending rather than 
romantic, while there is a general absence of the marvellous, the 
staple of mere romance. At the same time we meet with various 
narratives which possess no interest beyond their being records 
of actual occurrences worth preserving, and which consequently 
a romancer would exclude. 

External evidence leads to the same conclusion. Many of 
the statements contained in these poems are corroborated by 
ancient historians, both domestic and foreign. Nowhere else do 
we find so graphic, full, and faithful a picture of an old Scandina- 
vian sea-king, as that of Swaran, while Ossian’s account of Odin 
and the Val-halla agrees with the oldest Norse authorities on 
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these subjects. It is true that he goes further than Greek or 
Roman historians regarding the victories of the Caledonians, yet 
even here ascertained facts sustain his statements. He admits 
and briefly records the defeat of his countrymen by Agricola; 
and if no classic author explicitly states Fingal’s victory over 
Caracalla, the subsequent conduct of this individual, as stated by 
Herodean and Dion Cassius, shows that there must have been 
such a victory, while the earlier victories of Trenmor are proved 
by the sudden abandonment by the Romans of all the country 
to the north of the Forth. The incursions of the Caledonians into 
the Roman territories, during the reign of Commodus, are men- 
tioned by Dion Cassius; and the enormous wall of Severus, 
upwards of 73 miles long, with its many towers, forts, and castles, 
and two legions to guard it, fully confirm all that Ossian says 
regarding the formidable character of Fingal and his warriors. 
The exploits of Fingal in Ireland are referred to both in Norse 
annals and in the oldest and most reliable of Irish chronicles, 

We may therefore safely conclude that we have in these 
poems the oldest native authentic narratives relative to the history 
of Britain and Scandinavia. The ghost stories which occur in 
them ever and anon are not in the slightest degree inconsistent 
with this conclusion, for-they are only such as were believed by 
the poet himself and his countrymen generally; and indeed a 
similar belief prevails extensively among their descendants at this 
day. 

With regard to their form, the poems are all in lyric measures, 
and were evidently intended to be sung, and played on the harp; 
but as to their character, most of them are evidently of the epic 
kind, though some are dramatic, elegiac, or purely lyric. 

As to their merits little need now be said. They are entirely 
free from anything of an immoral tendency. Even when the 
poet relates acts of cruelty or violence, he does this in such a way 
that the effect on the mind is never debasing. War is of course 
the staple of them all, but his descriptions of it are anything but 
attractive ; and he attributes his forlorn condition in old age to 
the fact that “his days had been passed among battles.” The 
composition is in a lofty strain throughout, while it abounds with 
pathos. At the same time it is free from the wild absurdities 
which abound in works erroneously attributed to Ossian. The 
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attentive reader is satisfied that the author adheres throughout to 
the simple truth, though of course related in poetic language and 
embellished with poetic imagery. Viewed as historic composi- 
tions, the poems possess the great advantage of being the works 
of a contemporary, who witnessed and actually took part in many 
of the scenes which he records, while he had accounts of the rest 
from eye-witnesses. 

In these poems we meet with as much variety of incidents 
and characters as could be expected in the author’s circumstances, 
and that we find nothing more is a proof of his truth to nature, 
In real life every individual has his peculiar character, and so, in 
the works of Ossian, no two characters are alike; while his de- 
scriptions of scenery and his metaphors are all such as harmonize 
with the age and country in which he lived. 

The same remark is applicable to the tone of the poems. 
Those composed in his earlier years are in a buoyant spirit, free 
from any tinge of grief; while we perceive a mournful strain in 
the works of his old age, after he had seen his two valiant 
brothers and his more valiant only son killed in battle, and then 
lost his sight. This, however, does not prevent even these four 
poems containing various episodes and descriptions of a cheerful 
character, so that the total effect is generally pleasing as well as 
elevating. 

One very striking feature of these poems is the author’s 
moderation and justice in handling the character of opponents, 
If he represents Cairber as “ base and bloody,” he is quite justified 
in doing so, when even his own bards refused to sing his elegy. 
At the same time Ossian gives a very different picture of Camor, 
Cairber’s brother, “the greatest chief of Erin’s race,’ whose 
character is one of the finest in all tie poems. Instead of railing 
at the Romans, as Tacitus makes Galgacus do, the worst he says 
of them is, “the strangers of lofty words.” He seems to have 
been sufficiently observant to notice the estimable traits in the 
Roman character, and honest enough to give them due credit. 
Though they were ambitious, they compared very favourably 
with the Scandinavians, the other great enemies of his country. 
Even these, however, he does not represent as uniformly bad. 
Not only was Ossian as great an admirer of Scandinavian women 
as his father was before him, but he gives attractive pictures of 
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many of the Scandinavian men; and even Swaran, “ strangers’ 
ferocious foe,” has several good traits attributed to him from boy- 
hood to old age, for he must have been quite an old man when 
he encountered Fingal in Ireland. 

Taking them altogether, these poems are wonderful pro- 
ductions. They contain the only epics of great merit which Scot- 
land, Highland or Lowland, ever produced; and the strong 
statement of Sir Walter Scott, no mean judge, that “they gave a 
new tone to poetry throughout Europe,” seems to be borne out 
by the facts, although at that time made known only in a too 
hasty and defective translation of Macpherson. 








TORONTO, CANADA, PATRICK MACGREGOR, 
Correspondence. 
GAIRLOCH CHURCHYARD. 
0-—— 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE. 


S1r,—In this month’s A/agazine I observe Mr William Allan very feelingly 
expresses his indignation at the state of the Churchyard here, where rests all that is 
mortal of his brother poet, William Ross, and of the no less famed John Mackenzie, of 
the “* Beauties.” 

For some years back a few persons in the district, at their own expense, got the 
rank grass and nettles, in which the Churchyard abounds, cleared out once or twice 
annually. Last year, however, it was resolved instead to endeavour to get up a fund, 
the interest on which, applied annually, should be sufficient to put into and keep the 
Churchyard in decent order. I am sorry to say that in most of our townships the 
collectors for this fund, whether from their own fault or otherwise, were anything but 
successful ; while others—prominently this same neighbourhood, Poolewe and Kin- 
lochewe—subscribed handsomely. Sir Kenneth has not yet been applied to, but 
when he is, I am satisfied he will give heartily and liberally, as he always does to any 
worthy object. 

If I might appeal to your numerous subscribers, at home and abroad, interested in 
the ashes mouldering in our beautifully situated, though hitherto sadly neglected 
Churchyard, I need hardly say it will give me great pleasure to receive and acknow- 
ledge their subscriptions towards this good cause. 

I may further add that Sir Kenneth Mackenzie more than once, and also very 
recently, expressed to me his readiness, not only to give land free for an extension of 
the burying-ground—which is desirable—but also, at his own expense, to build the 
enclosing wall, provided the people lay the stones on the ground.—I am, &c., 


A. BURGESS. 


THE BANK, Gairtocn, Ross-sHIRE, 24th Cctober 1881, 
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THE REV. ALEXANDER MACGREGOR, M.A. 
——— 


IN our last we intimated the death of the Rev. Alexander Mac- 
gregor, M.A., of the West Church, Inverness, on the 19th of 
October last, from a stroke of paralysis. We then scarcely 
realised the great loss which Inverness and the Highlands had 
suffered, and we have not done so in its full extent even yet. 
It is, indeed, difficult to realise that we shall never again see him 
in the flesh. He who for years scarcely failed to make his daily 
call, until within the last twelve months, when he was perceptibly 
getting more frail and we were a little further out of his way. 
Even then he would pay a visit two or three times a-week, and 
have his interesting chat, his quiet, enjoyable laugh, and his puff, 
for he heartily enjoyed the calumet of peace, though he never 
carried pipe nor tobacco. His fund of anecdote, Highland story 
and tradition, was inexhaustible ; and the various incidents in 
his own life-experience, which he enjoyed to recapitulate in his 
characteristically modest and charming style to his more intimate 
friends, were delightful and most instructive to listen to. 


He was for ever doing good. The number of letters, peti- 


tions, and recommendations which he has written for the poor is 
scarcely credible. No one asked for such favours in vain from him. 
He was the means of starting many a young man in a successful 
career, especially young men from the Isle of Skye, among whom 
may be mentioned Mr Rowland Hill Macdonald, of the Glasgow 
Post-Office, and Mr Matheson, Collector of Customs at Perth. 
He often related the particulars of their humble beginnings ; how 
he was instrumental in securing their first civil appointments, and 
how interested he continued to feel in their success in life ; and, 
were this the place, the story would well bear the telling much 
to his and their honour. Among other acts of goodness he suc- 
ceeded in securing pensions, of £100 each, for the late Misses 
Maccaskill, and for years before their death he personally drew 
the money for them. 

In his ministerial sphere his labours were incessant. He 
was always in a hurry, visiting the dying, the poor, or the dis- 
tressed in spirit; going to a marriage, a baptism, or a funeral. 
And it made not the slightest difference to what faith they belonged. 
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The sympathies of his large heart extended to every denomina- 
tion, Catholic, Episcopalian, or Dissenter; while, at the same 
time, he stood firmly by his own beloved Kirk, and fully believed 
in her as ¢he Church of Scotland. Though his own congregation 
in recent years largely increased—more than double during the 
last fifteen—he was as often consoling the last moments of the 
dying of other denominations as those of his own flock. He was 
ever in request at the supreme moment to sooth and encourage. 
He left those of his cloth who had been cast in a more contracted 
ecclesiastical mould to thunder out the law. His favourite theme 
was the Saviour and His Gospel of love and peace to men. He 
was constantly smoothing away any difficulties occurring between 
his friends, and he almost invariably succeeded in bringing them 
again together. Some of his most intimate personal favourites 
were adherents of other denominations ; and you were as sure to 
meet him at the funeral of a Roman Catholic as at that of a 
Presbyterian. His large heart, his truly catholic spirit, his 
boundless charity knew not the mean, selfish, repulsive creed of 
those that would scarcely admit to Heaven any one but those 
who could see eye to eye with them in mere matters of ecclesias- 
tical form and ceremony. When a boy we would run a mile off 
the road to escape meeting the minister. Children almost adored 
Mr Macgregor. They would run after him, meet, and cling 
to him. He loved them; they instinctively knew it; and they 
loved him in return ; and there are no better judges of the man 
who deserves to be loved than they are. He endeared himself, 
in short, to all who knew him—old and young. 

We must, however, now deal more with his career as a min- 
ister and a man who left his mark, deeply impressed, especially 
on the literature of the Highlands. And we cannot more appro- 
priately introduce the subject than by quoting a letter from 
the Rev. Robert Neil, minister of Glengairn, a gentleman who 
occasionally corresponded with our revered friend in his latter 
years. Mr Neil writes under date of 28th October :— 


I was truly sorry to hear of the death of your much esteemed contributor, the 
Rev, A. Macgregor, an event which has called up many tender recollections in this, 
his native glen. As there will, no doubt, be a lengthened notice of him in an early 
number of the Celtic Magazine, I beg to communicate certain facts in his family his- 


tory in correction of several mistaken statements made in the newspaper notices of his 
death, 
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His father, the Rev. Robert Macgregor, came from Perthshire in the end of the 
last century to be Missionary on the Royal Bounty at Glengairn, and continued there 
until 29th December 1822, when he left to be minister of Kilmuir, in the Isle of Skye, 
During his residence in Glengairn he became exceedingly popular both as a preacher 
and as a member of society, and his memory is still fondly cherished by not a few of 
the older inhabitants who have a vivid recollection of his pulpit ministrations, and of 
the kindly way in which he mingled with them in their joys and in their sorrows. 

His latély deceased son was born in the Mission House in 1808, I believe, and he 


is also well remembered by several of his surviving school-fellows, by whom he was 
much beloved. 


Besides preaching in Gaelic and English, his father taught a school through the 
week, and, as he was possessed of no mean scholarly attainments, he was enabled to 
impart to his son in early life that sound education which in after days bore such 
ample fruits. His excellent management in financial affairs is likewise worthy of 
record. Although his stipend here never exceeded sixty pounds, yet on that small 
sum he brought up a large family, and saved what was considered at the time of his 
leaving for Skye no trifling amount. 


Young Macgregor entered the University of Aberdeen when 
a mere boy, and matriculated at King’s College at the early age 
of twelve, two years before his father removed to Skye. Here 
he made the acquaintance of the famous Celtic scholar, Ewen 
Maclachlan, then Rector of the Grammar School, and the lead- 
ing spirit in the Aberdeen Highland Association of his day. Mr 
Macgregor delighted to relate the circumstances connected with 
his first interview with his distinguished brother Celt, and 
tell how, under Maclachlan’s influence, was fanned the natural 
love which even then existed in his own youthful bosom for the 
language, literature, and antiquities of the Highlanders. He 
regularly attended the University, graduating in due course, after 
having carried away several valuable prizes for distinction in 
natural philosophy and mathematics. Having gone through 
the usual course in the Divinity Hall, he returned to Skye, was 
duly licensed as assistant to his father, and soon became a very 
popular preacher. In one day he received presentations to no 
less than three charges, one of which was to Applecross, and 
another to the Parish of Kilmuir, as colleague and successor to 
his father, which he accepted, and to which he was ordained in 
1844. Here he continued for several years, imbibing the fountain 
of his affection in after years for his beloved “Isle of Mist” and 
its people, and gathering the vast stores of traditionary Gaelic 
legend and lore, with which he afterwards, in these pages and 
elsewhere, delighted so many thousands of his countrymen. He 
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continued in Kilmuir until his father’s death ; but soon afterwards 
received a call to the Gaelic Church, Edinburgh, which he ac- 
cepted. He then removed, with some reluctance, from his be- 
loved Isle to minister to his Gaelic countrymen in the Scottish 
metropolis. 

In 1853, on the death of the Rev. Alexander Clarke, he was 
presented to the West Church, Inverness, where he ceaselessly 
ministered to a devoted and steadily increasing congregation until 
a week before his death. He was the most loveable man, and 
the best beloved in the Highland Capital. As the Courier 
prettily and accurately puts it— 

His quiet and pleasant manner, and the kindly interest which he took in the con- 
cerns of his parishioners were not assumed for the occasion, but were natural and 
habitual traits of his character. It mattered nothing to him whether the persons who 
solicited his services belonged to his own congregation or not. He was incapable of 
refusing to do a kindly office, and he never dreamt of sparing himself trouble, He 
never acted as if conferring a favour. There was no formality in his nature. He 


chatted away with a frankness and simplicity that won universal confidence, and by 
their transparency kept guile at a distance. 


Mr Macgregor, though one of the most eloquent and best Gaelic 
speakers of his time, curiously enough, did not, for many years, 
preach in his native language; but though he did not use it in 
the pulpit, he did so constantly in his ceaseless visitations of the 
Gaelic portion of his own flock and the general body of the 
Gaelic population of the town and district, and found it a sure 
and ready means to reach and touch their warm Highland hearts. 
Though he will be sorely missed in the Highland Capital 
as a man, a minister, and as a Christian of wide catholic 
sympathies and true charity, throughout the Highlands 
and the country generally, he will be specially missed as a 
genuine type of the fine old Highlander, as our best Gaelic 
scholar, and the first authority upon all questions connected with 
the history, antiquities, traditions, language, and literature of his 
countrymen; and he was ever ready to give the benefit of his 
extensive knowledge to others. He has written what would 
form several volumes since he first commenced, in the parish of 
Kilmuir, to issue among his neighbours, his manuscript magazine, 
the “ Kilmuir Conservative Gazette,” written entirely in his own 
beautiful hand. He afterwards contributed to almost every pe- 
riodical or newspaper that interested itself in any phase of 
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Highland life and thought. He contributed largely to “ Cuair- 
tear nan Gleann,” edited by Old Norman Macleod. Most of 
his contributions are signed “Sgiathanach,” or “Alasdair Ruadh,” 
but many are only signed “S.,” and, in several cases, not at 
all. On one occasion, during the absence of the editor, he wrote 
the whole number, and, he repeatedly wrote the greater 
portion of the monthly issue. He was afterwards a regular 
contributor to “Fear Tathaich nam Beann,” conducted by the 
Rev. Dr Clerk, of Kilmallie. In his latter years he contributed 
largely to the Gae/, published by Angus Nicholson, first in Glas- 
gow and latterly in Edinburgh. To this periodical he contributed 
in all not less than some 270 closely printed pages of the purest, 
idiomatic Gaelic, between 1872 and 1877, while during the same 
period he wrote extensively for the Highlander and the Celtic 
Magazine. 

It will be remembered that his name appeared on the title- 
page of our first volume as joint Editor, a fact which, no doubt, 
greatly helped to secure for the magazine its early popularity 
among educated Highlanders. His contributions are still fresh 
in the memory of the reader, but we may recal a few of the most 
important, such as “ Destitution in the Highlands ;’* “ Highland 
Superstition,” afterwards considerably extended, and published 
as an Appendix of 64 pages to the Second Edition of “The 
Prophecies of the Brahan Seer ;” and the “ Life and Adventures 
of Flora Maedonald,” now passing through the press in volume 
form. In addition to these he wrote over twenty articles on 
other subjects connected with the Highlands, making altogether 
more than 230 closely printed pages of this magazine. 

His “ Parish of Kilmuir,” published in the “ New Statistical 
Account” in 1842, extends to 50 pages, and is one of the most 
valuable contributions to that work. What he had written for 
that publication would have made about 20 pages additional, but 
the Editor found it necessary to limit the various writers to a much 
smaller space than Mr Macgregor was actually allowed. We have 
perused the original MS., and can safely assert that some of the 
most interesting portions to Highlanders are left out. These have, 
however, found their way into print in our own pages and else- 


* The History of his MS. of these papers on “‘ Highland Destitution” is a most 
curious one ; but having already given it, in a footnote at pp. 121-122, vol. ii,, it need 
not here be repeated, 
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where in connection with other subjects. He translated the 
Apocrypha into Gaelic several years ago, at the request of Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte, who paid him a visit in Inverness, and after- 
wards published Mr Macgregor’s beautiful translation in a hand- 
some volume. The MS., apart from its high literary merit, was 
itself a work of art. Several of his most valuable contributions 
to Gaelic Literature were delivered at meetings of the Gaelic 
Society of Inverness, all of which are preserved in their Annual 
Volume of Transactions. Among these will be found a Gaelic 
Lecture of great value, delivered on the 24th of October 1873, 
on the Highlanders, their Language, Poetry, Music, Dress, and 
Arms. His knowledge of Highland music was equal to his other 
Celtic acquirements. He was an excellent performer on the great 
Highland bagpipes and on the violin, and he was almost invariably, 
for many years, one of the judges of Highland music at the 
Northern Meeting. He was a popular lecturer, and delivered 
several in Inverness, always to large and appreciative audiences, 
on Highland subjects. 

He was scarcely ever in bed after five o’clock in the morning, 
which accounts for the great amount of work he was able to per- 
form in addition to his ministerial and parochial duties. Before 
breakfast he had already done a fair day’s work with his pen, 
and, unlike most ministers, he prepared and wrote his sermons 
on the Mondays and Tuesdays. He had thus the rest of the 
week at his disposal for his other duties. He was Honorary 
Chieftain and Life Member of the Gaelic Society of Inverness, 
and on one occasion presided at one of its Annual Assemblies, 
It was probably very much owing to his great modesty and retir- 
ing disposition, and perhaps in consequence of the neglect of his 
friends that his Alma Mater did not confer upon him some 
Degree of recognition in his latter days, a fact often referred to 
with regret in literary circles for the last few years. 

About six weeks before his death he paid a visit to his son 
Duncan, a Medical Doctor in Yorkshire, who took advantage of 
his father’s visit to take him to London, where he greatly enjoyed 
the wonders of the Metropolis. His experiences there, and the 
impressions made upon him, he humorously described in a Gaelic 
letter to the writer, which appeared in our October number. 

No one was ever more universally and sincerely mourned, 
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not only in Inverness but throughout the Highlands, and 
even among his countrymen abroad, as we have a good oppor- 
tunity of knowing. Scarcely a letter reaches us but contains 
warm expressions of regret for his loss. 

The Rev. P. Hately Waddell, LL.D., who enjoyed an even- 


ing with him here a few years ago, writes, among hundreds of 
others :— 


It gave me great grief to see that you lost so dear a friend and so valuable a con- 
tributor. The announcement of his death in the papers was a sad surprise to myself, 
for I was not aware that he was complaining, and it was by your own reference to 
them in the magazine that I understood at a!! about the circumstances attending it, 
The slight opportunity I had of his personal acquaintance at Inverness was enough to 
satisfy me that he was a most estimable man, and I am quite sure that his loss will be 
very deeply felt by the whole community. 


The Secretary of the Gaelic Society received the following 
letters, among several others, expressing regret :— 

Sir Kenneth Mackenzie of Gairloch wrote— 

I am glad the Gaelic Society is to attend the funeral of our friend Mr Macgregor, 

I certainly should have joined in the tribute of respect that will be paid to his remains 
had I been able todo so. Indeed, for him it will, I think, be something more than a 
tribute of respect ; it will be one of affection, Others will succeed him, but no one 
will ever replace him, and I can hardly explain to myself how much I feel the loss of 
one who was to me a kindly, pleasant acquaintance. 


The Rev. Mr Bisset, R.C., Stratherrick, wrote— 


For Mr Macgregor I have always entertained, since first I knew him, feelings of 
the deepest respect. As an unworthy member of the Gaelic Society, I would have 
considered it a melancholy duty to attend the funeral of this most worthy man—a 
father and pillar of the Society, and a most genuine Celt. 


Colonel Cluny Macpherson of Cluny, C.B., wrote— 


I was very sorry to hear of the death of the Rev. Alex. Macgregor, for whom I 
have had a very great regard, and I regret extremely being unable to be present at his 
funeral, and to pay the last mark of respect to the memory of one so much beloved. 

The funeral, which was a public one, was one of the largest 
ever seen in Inverness. The people began to gather at 4 
Victoria Terrace, the residence of the deceased, at noon, though 
the cortege was timed to start at1 P.M. The Chronicle, for which 
Mr Macgregor also wrote several Gaelic contributions, accurately 
describes the scene :— 


Among the first to arrive were the members of the Presbytery of Invemess, 
Religious services were conducted in the house by the venerable Dr Macdonald. 
Meanwhile the muster outside grew larger and larger. All classes were represented. 
Landowners, magistrates, clergymen of all denominations, merchants, farmers, and 
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humble workmen assembled with the one desire to pay a last tribute to a man who 
had so well represented broad charity and universal brotherhood. Dr Mackay aud 
the Primus, as well as Dr Macdonald, were there with their weight of years. The 
Rev. Mr Dawson, the Catholic priest, was there also, and so were Free and Estab- 
lished Church ministers from a distance. The Masons of St Mary’s Lodge, of which 
the deceased was chaplain, turned out to the number of 120; and so, to the number 
of 100, did the Gaelic Society, headed by Mr Fraser-Mackintosh, M.P., one of their 
honorary chieftains. Mr Mackintosh of Raigmore was also present. 
Shortly after one o’clock the procession started in the following order :— 
The Town Officers. 
The Provost, Magistrates, and Town Council. 
The Lodge of St Mary’s Freemasons. 
The Lodge of St John’s Freemasons (No. 6 of Scotland). 
The hearse. 
The chief mourners and immediate friends, 
The Presbytery of Inverness, 
The Kirk-Session of the West Church, 
The Members of the Gaelic Society. 
The public. 

In this order the long procession moved slowly by Millburn Road, Petty Street, High 
Street, and Church Street to Chapel-yard, where the interment took place in the 
presence of thousands. The pall-bearers were :— 

Mr Robert Macgregor, Edinburgh, and Dr D. A. Macgregor, Clayton West, 

Huddersfield—sons, 
Mr James Menzies, Melrose, and Mr Duncan Macgregor, Inverness—cousins. 
The Rev. Dr Macdonald, High Church, Inverness. 
The Rev. J. Macnaughton, Dores, 
Colonel J. P. Stuart, Inverness, 
Mr A. A. Gregory, Inverness. 

Along the route spectators lined the sides of the streets. The town bells and 
those of the High and West Churches were tolled. Shops, banks, and places of busi- 
ness were closed. In short, business was universally suspended, and it might be said 
that almost all the population was in the streets. Nothing could be’simpler and noth- 
ing more impressive than the manner in which Inverness paid its last tribute to the 
man who had so long gone in and out among its people, unostentatiously doing good, 
and making friends of all and enemies of none. 


Inverness shall certainly never see his like again, and for our- 
selves, we can only repeat what we said in our last issue :—In 
him the Celtic Magazine has lost its first and best friend ; while 
the Editor personally has lost the society of one whose most in- 
timate and personal friendship he valued above all others, and 
whose life and walk he admired as the most complete model of true 
Christian charity and gentleness it has ever been his lot to know, 

His loss to his own family and more immediate friends is 
not for us to measure; but their cloud of sorrow has a silver 
lining, which ought to qualify their bereavement, in the universal 
regret and sympathy of a whole people, A.M, 
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HIGHLAND CROFT CULTIVATION. 
0 
As I object entirely to the popular assertion, that our climate, 
and average soil, render a crofter’s existence in the Highlands, 
miserable, or even impossible unless he cultivates at least 10 
arable acres, I shall now try to show that such assertions arise 
merely from ignorance of agriculture. 

For, the usual crops, grown on our large Highland farms 
(wheat and mangold excepted, unless in sunny seasons) are about 
in every way equal to similar crops anywhere in Britain, or abroad, 
And on such Highland-grown crops, for generations, as fine a 
race of people physically, and morally, as the world can produce, 
have grown up. And yet we read, and too many believe, that 
“ Crofters cannot live and thrive, where our farmers prosper !” 

A child might see that were there any truth in this asser- 
tion, the soil and climate is not to blame, and that the crofter 
either mismanages matters, or has not enough land to allow him 
to thrive ; while the simple truth is, that our crofters are bad 
cultivators, and consequently cannot be expected to pro- 
duce as good crops as that of the well cultivated neighbouring 
large farm, which is often merely separated from the croft by a 
fence. Yet, on no better grounds for criticism than mere hasty 
eye-service, the thoughtless are assured that crofting means no 
rents, and pauperism. 

Now I assert, that, as a rule, crofters properly cared for, can 
easily pay a good rent for their land, and live on it in comfort 
quite unknown to townsfolk of the same rank in society. But, 
everything depends on their cultivating their land wisely, and as 
a wise landlord ought to teach them ; and as I write for all con- 
cerned, I may here detail what I mean by wise cultivation. 

In the first place, the croft, not above 5 acres in extent (be- 
cause no average family can cultivate properly, more than this, 
and can live in humble comfort on an average croft of this size, 
or even less), must be properly trenched, cleared, drained, and 
limed, without which good crops need not be expected. 

2d. The land must be cultivated by the spade, grape, and 
hoe, only. Horse-laboured land is not cared for as land ought 
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to be cultivated for full profit. Yet, as in Belgium, the cow may 
be employed in a light cart, to bring home crop and carry out 
manure, for some hours daily, without any injury whatever. 

3d. A proper stable for feeding and manure-making, must 
be provided about the centre of the croft, attached to the cottage 
and barn. These buildings in a corner of the croft will involve 
an enormously greater amount of daily labour than if in its 
centre. 

A small liquid manure tank (for “the mother of heavy crops”) 
must also be provided, to which, all liquid manure will flow, for 
daily use, either where crop has just been removed, or crop is to 
be laid down, or, as constantly seen in Belgium and Switzerland, 
whence the invaluable manure is to be poured over the top ofa 
carefully-built solid manure stack beside and a little higher than 
the tank, till, in a short time, such a stack becomes a mass of 
greasy black paste ready to delight the heart of every plant al- 
lowed to make its acquaintance, and beyond all comparison more 
valuable than the ordinary large farm dunghills. 

I say small tank, because a large one tempts its owner not 
to empty it daily, as he ought to do. I have heard of one, so ar- 
ranged with an overflow pipe ending in the kitchen fire, that any 
overflow of the tank damped that fire, and made its owner look 
alive. 

4th. The crofter must be taught that till winter stops the 
growth of plants, a bit of the croft without crop of some kind or 
other, tells that he is either ignorant of farming, or an invalid, or 
too rich. Otherwise, no sooner has a wise crofter (like a market 
gardener) gathered one early flying crop from his land, than ano- 
ther crop is ready, prepared beforehand, to replace it. So that 
some of his land thus gives him several crops in the year, instead 
of the one that contents the untaught crofter or large farmer. 

For instance, when the croft strawberry bed ends its crop in 
July, the crofter should have seed-beds with varieties of the cab- 
bage and lettuce tribe, frequently and carefully lifted and re- 
planted, in order that their roots may become so bushy, that, 
when planted out anywhere and watered in with tank soup, they 
will grow away as cheerfully as if they never had been lifted. 
Such prepared plants should go to carefully-dug pits between 
the strawberry rows, where, before winter, they will give much 
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excellent food for man or beast. Then, before November, the 

strawberry rows, too old to be left for a crop next year, should 

be carefully dug down with plenty old manure; and rye sown (in 

drills) over them, to produce the earliest green spring cattle food, 

no British winter preventing such rye affording three heavy cuts 
of excellent forage before June. 

In spring, moreover, when the stolen crop planted between 
the strawberry rows in the previous July has been eaten, early 
potato cuts should be dribbled in their place, so as to be coming 
on for summer use, when the consumed rows of rye will be care- 
fully dug down to form excellent manure for the early potatoes. 

Then, every day that a potato plant sends its crop to market, 
some kind of properly prepared cabbage or lettuce plant from 
the seed-bed must take its place, thus giving always three good 
crops from that land in the year, viz., rye, early potatoes, cabbage 
(or lettuce loved by pigs and people), or perhaps a late but valu- 
able crop of carrots to be drawn as required during winter. And 
so with other parts of the croft, land not under some kind of crop 
being quite offensive to a well-taught gardening crofter’s eye, so 
long as the weather permits plants to grow. 

And, except to cut green for the cow’s hay, no wise crofter 
will sow wheat, barley, or oats, but leaves that to rich people who 
don’t care to take out of their land as much as a crofter should 
do. And if he cannot so manage his crops, and cows, and pigs, 
and tank, and manure, on a five acre croft, it is clear that his 
croft is too large, part of it not being properly and profitably 
cultivated. 

sth. A well manured plot of land, sown with Lucern or 
Italian ryegrass early in march, will (if tanked after each cut), 
in ordinary seasons, give several heavy cuts before winter. Next 
year the Italian ryegrass, well tanked, will give more heavy cuts 
before winter than those who have not seen such farming would 
believe. It can almost be seen to grow when properly tanked, 
and will become a perfectly matted covering to the ground, 
which then can hardly be seen. I have seen such tanked grass 
yielding, in December, what its industrious owner assured me 
was the eighth crop in that year. A cart was then being loaded 
with the ryegrass, cut from a space about four times its own size, 
on very sandy soil, but irrigated with tank liquor after every cut. 
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Indeed, it is not easy to exaggerate the quantity of Italian 
ryegrass that irrigation with liquid manure will produce in a 
year. An idea may be formed of what an amount of food irri- 
gated common grass even will produce, when cowfeeders cheer- 
fully give £30 to £40 an acre for sucha crop! Will any reader 
of this “ good news to crofters” show why a crofter cannot do in 
this matter what others have done and do daily, merely from 
irrigating with liquid manure? Lucern also, untanked, in com- 
mon soil, may be depended on for four cuts yearly, each about 
two feet high; for ten years from sowing if kept free of weeds. 

Here I may also notice a newer, valuable, and quite hardy 
green crop plant, viz., Prickly comfrey, which all who care for 
green food for cows or horses from April to November should 
cultivate. It will grow anywhere, although it grows best in deep 
strong land, and will give a cut about three feet high, three or 
four times yearly, in ordinary seasons, even without being tanked. 
Moreover, it can hardly be rooted out of the land in which it has 
once been planted, although weeds will injure its growth. 

But I may now leave details of cropping the land, except 
mentioning that, while grain crops may easily be over-manured, 
and are constantly damaged or destroyed by rain, green crops 
never suffer from water, even in our wet Highland west coast, 
and I shall be much surprised by hearing of clover, ryegrass, 
Lucern, comfrey, and drumhead cabbage being over-manured. 
Hence, the crofter who grows green crops only, is nearly free 
from all anxiety about losing his crops, which too often makes 
the grain-grower (at least in the Highlands) careworn and 
hungry. But I must now halt till next month, when I expect to 
conclude about crops, and wind up with cheap cottage-building 
practical views. 

EILEANACH, INVERNESS. JOHN MACKENZIE, M.D. 





BOOKS RECEIVED.—“ Scotland in Early Christian 
Times”—Second Series of the Rhind Lectures, from David 
Douglas; and the “ Miller O’Hirn Collection” of Strathspeys, 
Reels, &c., by James Scott Skinner, from the author, These 
will be duly noticed. 
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THE HIGHLANDS, 


—_—I— 


The Highlands! the Highlands! the Highlands! 
The Bays, the Sounds and the Islands, 
The Land of the purple Heather, 


And lofty bens, 

And lovely glens, 
And lochs and lakes, 
And sylvan brakes, 
And brawling burns, 
And lovely tarns, 
And gorges wild, 
And streamlets mild, 
And mists and fogs, 
And peats and bogs, 
And pine and larch, 
And oak and birch, 
And whin and broom, 
And wild-rose bloom, 
And wee blue-bells, 
And ferny dells, 


Combined in beauty together : 


And deer and roe, 
And kite and crow, 
And grouse and hare, 
And blackcocks rare, 
And erne and fox, 
And bats and brocks, 
And whaups and owls, 
And barnyard fowls, 
And shaggy kine, 

And sheep and swine, 


Browsing or flying together : 


Live still in our grand Scottish Highlands ! 


And ruined halls, 
And castle walls, 
And huts and cots, 
And kirkyard spots, 
And fields of fame, 
And scenes of shame, 
And matrons sere, 
And maidens dear, 
And men still brave, 
And chieftains grave 
And kilts and plaids, 
And claymore blades, 
And pibroch skirls, 
And ‘* Hoochs” and whirls, 
And tale and song, 
And whisky strong, 


The Land of the Heather! and Islands ! 


SUNDERLAND, 
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